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June 16, 1898. 
FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


You seem to have all the late novels, Jimson, 
Whet do you think of them?” “T haven's 
read them yet,” answered Jimson; “my wife 
is reading them to see it they are fit for me.”’ 


Workman: ‘“ Mr. Brown, I should like to ask 
ou for a small rise in my wages. I have just 
feat married.” Employer: “ Very sorry, my 
good man, but I can’t help you. For accidents 
which happen to our workmen outside the 
factory the company are not responsible.” 
* * * 


Ir was enacted by Oliver Cromwell, in 1654, 
that “‘ not above two hundred hackney coaches ” 
should henceforth be allowed to ply in London; 
the ever-increasing number of them blocking up 
the thoroughfares, and threatening to become 
insupportable. 

*  * 

Gass windows, except in churches and 
gentlemen's houses, were rare before the time 
of Henry VIII. 

* * 

THE iwig was introduced into England 
soon ster the Restoration. It had teen ley 
previously worn 2 France. : 

Tue use of ‘“ Your humble servant” came 
first into England on the marriage of Queen 
Henrietta, daughter of Henry IV. of France. 
The usual salutation before that time was ‘‘ God 
keep you ! ’—‘‘ God be with you!” and among 
the vulgar, ‘‘ How dost do !"’"—with a thump on 
the shoulder. 

* * * 

Ir appears, from several passages in oldauthors, 
that aan of fortune kept servants for the sole 
purpose of watching the stars or clocks, and of 
oe the lapse of hours; and a passage 
in the Book of Isaiah (chap. xxi. 11, 12) alludes 
most probably to such s practice. 


Axsour 1670, the journey from Oxford to 
London, which is under sixty miles, occupied 
two days. An invention called the “ Flying 
Coach ”’ achieved it in thirteen successive hours ; 
but from Michaelmas to Lady-Day it was 
uniformly a two days’ perfaemanne. 

* * 


Disrak I, in his ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature,” 
records the following among other instances of 
wonderfully minute writing :—Peter Bales, a 
celebrated caligrapher, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
exhibited the whole Bible in an English walnut- 
shell, no bigger than a hen’s egg. The Harleian 
MS., 580, gives the following account of it:— 
‘‘ The nut holdeth the book: there are as many 
leaves in his little book as the great Bible, and 
he hath written as much in one of his little 
leaves as a& at leaf of the Bible.” This 
unreadable volume was seen by thousands. 

* 


THE most remarkable instances of the various 
spelling of names in the olden times are the 
surnames of Lindsay, Stirling, and Montgomery. 
These appear to have respectively presented 
themselves in no fewer than 88, 64 and 44 
different forms. 

* * 

Our Ienorance.—There are minds which can 
soar into the immensity of space, unfold the 
grandeur of heaven’s deep blue, range from sun 
to sun, and from system to system, till the 
ordinary imagination fails to follow, but though 
these giant minds may shake the intellectual 
world there is no ground for indulgence in pride 
on the part of their possessors. Every gift 
proceeds from the Almighty, and ‘‘ where much 
has been given much will be required.” He 
who is proud of his abilities would do well to 
reflect on the saying of La Place: “That we 
know is little, that which we do not know 1s 
immense.” Ask the most clever and learned 
man in any of our learned institutions— What 
is life? What is spirit? What is light? or 
even what is matter ? and he is confounded, 
and forced to confess that man, with all his 
boasting, is enveloped in ignorance, and the 
most learned among us cannot explain the 
wonders of creation and the mysteries by which 

[ we are surrounded. 
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THE LADY SHORTHAND 
TYPIST. 


At the present time, when so much is being 
written and said about the “new woman,” it 
may be interesting to consider one of the 
modern channels into which her superfluous 
energies have been profitably directed. The 
almost universal adoption of the typewriter for 
the rapid execution of correspondence and all 
written matter has created a great and increas- 
ing demand for well-educated girls, who are 
peculiarly adapted for this class of work. 

The necessary qualifications for the equipment 
of a typist are those which form the foundation 
of a good ordinary education, to wit, grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation ; but greater chances 
and superior remuneration are open to those 
who, in addition, possess a thorough knowledge 
of any one foreign language (French preferred), 
and some little acquaintance with commercial 
usages. Add to these, the ability to write a 
clear and accurate note in shorthand, and we 
have the stock-in-trade of the successful short- 
hand-typist. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised, however, that the demand for 
those who can only manipulate the typewriter 
is so small that it would be unwise to spend any 
considerable amount of time in learning the 
instrument, unless the student intends to take 
up the management of a Copying Business. 

It becomes the thoughtful girl, then, to prac- 
tise diligently the art of Shorthand, as the 
ability to write quickly in phonographic sym- 
bols is of greater importance than a facile 
use of the writing machine. The average rate 
at which the commercial shorthand clerk is 
required to write is 120 words a minute, a 
speed that ought to be acquired in about 
twelve months if the study be diligently pur- 
sued. For a small premium, the principal 
typewriter companies will apprentice a girl 
for twelve months, during which time they 
will teach her practical shorthand and type- 
writing. Usually a clause appears in the 
agreement to the effect that they will provide 
the student with a situation within a reason- 
able time from the end of her apprenticeship. 

Once thoroughly equipped with skill in 
the “twin arts,” as they are so aptly termed, 
the question arises as to the nature of the 
work to be performed, and the remuneration 
to be expected. As may be expected, the 
pupils of the several typewriter companies 
have better opportunities of obtaining suitable 
employment than the self-taught typist 
dependent upon her own abilities. Short- 
hand-typists are principally employed as 
correspondence clerks in business, legal and 
professional offices, where the hours vary but 
little from ten in the morning until six in the 
evening, and wages average 25s. a week. 
The work consists in ‘‘ taking down ” (in short- 
hand) replies to letters, and transcribing the 
notes on the typewriter. The clerk may also 
be required to make large numbers of copies 
of documents by means of carbon paper or 
the stencil process, and in exceptional cases 
she may be required to make press-copies of 
letters, index letter-books, &c. A berth greatly 


sought after is that of secretary to a private 
gentlemen, litterateur, or man of science. There 
seems to be a widespread feeling that the posi- 
tion of “secretary” is a more dignified one 
than that of a “shorthand clerk,” although in 
most cases the duties are precisely the same. 


The salary given to a thoroughly efficient short- 
hand-typist engaged in secretarial work of a 
confidential nature varies considerably, and 
according to the disposition of the employer. 
Two pounds a week is not exceptional, but 30s. 
a week is considered a fair salary for this class 
of work, and even this sum engenders covetous- 
ness amongst the less fortunate members of 
the profession. Where the typist combines a 
thorough knowledge of one or two foreign lan- 
guages with her other qualifications, she may 
be fortunate enough to obtain much higher 
remuneration. ; 

Apart from this aspect of the question, how- 

ever, there is that of the Copying Office. To 
the lady with a small capital and a thorough 
knowledge of the technicalities and require- 
ments of copying work, the management of a 
copying business opens up a field of labour 
replete with many advantages. There is the 
gratification of being one’s own mistress; the 
prices paid for copying work are good ; and, as 
the demand for type-written work is increasing 
yearly, the chances of earning a good income 
are at least equal to any other profession open 
to women. The usual charge for the typing of 
authors’ MSS. is 14d. per folio of 72 words. A 
clever typist can, providing the copy is legible 
(which, alas! is not always the case) write con- 
tinuously at an average rate of 40 words per 
minute, so that it is an easy matter for an 
expert operator to earn for her employer as 
much as 8s. and even more per hour. Another 
source of income to copying offices, is the pro- 
viding of clerks for temporary purposes, the 
charges being generally 3s. 6d. per hour, or 
three guineas per week. Of course, the expenses 
of rent, rates, wear and tear of machines, the 
enforced idleness of the employées when work 
is scarce, must be taken into consideration. 
As in every other business, to be successful 
requires tact, energy, affability, and unlimited 
perseverance; but the woman who possesses 
these characteristics will find in this business 
not only a pleasant but a profitable source of 
remuneration. 

Shorthand-typist is an ugly word, but, with 
the exception of one of American coinage, 
“ Stenotypist,” it is the only word which ade- 
quately describes the profession. 

J. R. GREENHALGH. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER. 


By Tue Epiror. 
JupeinG by the interest with which my type- 
writer is examined by many of my visitors, I 
conclude that itis still little known out of busi- 
ness, and thatits utility to private people who have 
a large correspondence, and to secretaries who 
need to ‘‘manifold” notices and the like, as 
well as in an ordinary literary or business life, 
is not fully recognised. A typewriter is expen- 
sive to buy, certainly, but, fairly treated, it is a 


lasting possession, and the saving of labour and 
greater legibility of the writing, as well as the 
economy in issuing notices and circulars, make 
it a most desirable possession to every honorary 
secretary, and every person with a large circle 
or correspondents, as well as in an office. 


It is a very clever invention. There are, of 


course, several kinds of typewriters, varying in 


detail. Before buying my first machine, six 
years ago, I examined them all very carefully, 
and concluded that the Yost possessed certain 
advantages over every other; a judgment 
so confirmed by experience that when, nearly 
three years ago, I took over this paper and 
needed a second machine for the office, I again 
bought a Yost. It has many advantages, 
prominent amongst which are these two—that 
the type is self-inked by resting constantly 
against a pad saturated with the ink, the pad 
only needing changing at intervals of literally 
years; and that the capitals and small letters 
are separate, and there is no necessity to touch 
any key merely to alter the lettering from sraall 
to capital. Some typewriters are inked by a 
ribbon that runs between the type and the 
paper, which needs frequent replacing and is 
‘mucky’; and when the writer wishes to use 
a capital letter to begin a sentence or word, 
instead of having it there ready to use, a 
‘‘ shift key’ has to be struck and held down 
while the letter also is struck. These advan- 
tages alone won my suffrages for the Yost at 
first examination, and time has strengthened 
my adhesion to t. 


For a literary person or frequent writer, the 
great advantage of the typewriter is that it is 
free from any cramping influence. You sit 
upright to work it, the fingers playing 
over the keys just like playing the 
piano. The whole of both hands are at 
work freely, instead of the cramping action 
of the right hand in holding the pen, and the 
head is not bent over, nor the figure at all 
stooped. All this would mean a great saving 
of fatigue, even if the work were only done at 
the same speed, but after some practice it is 
really done twice as quickly or more. I have 
never been anything but glad that I got my 
first Yost—should not have been anything else, 
indeed, in any case, but there is a sweet 
memory about it, which I cannot forbear telling, 
and which endears it to me. I bought it in 
September, and being resolved to use it, I made 
a rule not to write anything except by its 
aid. I had only one lesson at the office—quite 
sufficient, as it is very simple to work, though 
elaborate and clever, indeed, in structure—and 
once the plan is understood, practice only is 
required for speed and accuracy. Hence, I 
wrote letters and all on it from the first, and in 
about a month I wrote rapidly and easily. 
Amongst my early letters on it was one to dear 
generous ‘A. C. S.,’’ the devoted friend of the 
women’s and all other good, benevolent 
causes. Three months after she wrote to 
me: “Do you still like your typewriter, 
and how much did it cost?” Quite un- 
suspiciously, thinking she wanted one for 
herself, or to know about it for a friend, I 
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replied, telling its price and singing its praises 
much as above, and declaring it to be “ the 
comfort of my life.” To my glad surprise, New 
Year’s Day brought me a cheque for £21 from 
“A. 0. 8.” with a letter saying, ‘I have long 
wished to give you something to testify to my 
admiration of your work for women and for 
the animals; and now, as you say the type- 
writer is ‘ the comfort of your life,’ I beg you 
to allow me to associate myself with it by 
accepting the enclosed, so as to let it be my 
gift.” Fortified by such incidents in life as 
this, I read with equanimity occasionally state- 
ments in print that women have no affection or 
regard for each other, and are always censorious 
and jealous towards other women, and so forth ; 
and I hardly know how much of the compla- 
cency with which I regard my ‘‘typie” may 
depend on this association with this charming 
instance of a woman's generosity. But, seriously, 
the fact remains that to any writer this clever 
machine is the greatest aid and comfort, and 
that my Yost has been thoroughly satisfactory 
and serviceable to its owner. I could not do 
without one now, I am sure. 


WORKING WOMEN. 
Ir is extremely difficult, and, no doubt, in- 
iriver y 24 difficult, to know what sort of training 
should be given to girls of the middle and upper- 
middle class as a provision for their self-main- 
tenance in case of need. Not so very long ago 
a girl with good musical abilities could often 
eke out a living by teaching it. Long after 
os became common in middle-class house- 
olds, ladies could usually get a few pupils. It 
is rsarcely possible to do so now except for 
those who are not only accomplished musicians, 

but highly trained and certified teachers. 

‘“‘T think,” said Miss King, who has been for 
many years secretary of the Society for Pro- 
— the iota ns fh of Women, “ there is 
scarcely an of less use for getting a living 
than music now. Even art is better than 
music, for there are so many ways in which 
artistic skill may be turned to commercial pur- 

ses.” 

- itutions like the Guildhall School of 
Music are flooding the market with music 
teachers, and no girl of merely average attain- 
ments in music has the smallest chance of living 
by it. And it seems to be led much the 
same with every other accomplishment. There 
are of course many more openings for girls 
seeking employment than there used to be, but 
the standards of efficiency required all round 
have been greatly raised, while the general spread 
of education seems to have brought into the 
market competitors in numbers greatly out of 
proportion to the increase of openings. Many 
of the new openings are really the old ones in 
a new form. Typewriting, for instance, now 
gives employment to a vast number of young 
women, but the typewriter has, of course, 
superseded the use of the pen. Wherever 
there is the slightest suggestion of a new open- 
ing the ground is immediately thronged, and it 
seems to be increasingly hard for any but the 
best equipped to find any remunerative employ- 
ment, hoagh undoubtedly the field for 
female workers is now greater than it ever 
was. 

‘A large number of women,” said the 
1 pape just referred to, ‘‘ present themselves in 

e wrong capacity. They offer themselves as 
companions, secretaries, or housekeepers. Now, 
what we have to do is to transform the com- 
panions into useful maids, the secretaries into 
shorthand and typing clerks, and the house- 
keepers into cooks.” “Twere a consummation 
devoutly to be wished in many respects. If 
any adjustment of this sort could be effected, 
no doubt it would solve two difficulties at once, 
but it will certainly have to be a very business- 
like bureau that will do it.—Daily News. 
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*‘ Not vainly does he live who can endure.” — 
A.A. Procter. 


A CHINESE MOTHER AND 


SONS. 


An extract from a letter from 
Mrs. J. B. Neat (a Missionary). 
First about our aristocratic friends, the Chiang 
family, of whom you asked me. 

The old lady had always had the usual 
amount of dread and distrust of foreigners; but 
her two sons had been at the treaty ports and 
in Peking, and had imbibed some idea of the 
possibility of there being a civilisation not 
altogether lacking in letters, and especially in 
science. They have long been friends of the 
different medical missionaries in Chi-nan Fu, 
and have been treated not infrequently by 
them. 

Last year their old father had his prejudices 
removed in the same way, when Dr. Neal was 
able to relieve a painful skin disease. 

For three years past the lao t‘ai-t‘ai has had 
cataracts growing in both eyes, and gradually 
had lost her sight almost altogether. Her sons 
urged her to come to Dr. Neal; but for months 
she wouldn’t hear to it. They then visited the 
hospital constantly, and always asked to be 
allowed to witness the operations for cataract, 
reporting the cures to their timid mother. 
Next they had patients taken to their home 
for their parents to see first before and again 
after the operations. 

Finally, after months of “ good words,” as 
the Chinese say, the old lady consented to 
come to let Dr. Neal see if her eyes could be 
cured by an operation, but she would only 
promise to let him look at them. 

I happened in at the dispensary that after- 
noon just after she had arrived in her chair 
with four attendants, besides her son, who was 
received of course in the men’s quarter. 

She was “‘all of a tremble,” poor old soul, 
and her heart, she told me afterwards, was 
going like a trip-hammer. Somehow when she 
found she could understand me, and I her, 
that I had on a Chinese garment, she felt it, my 
hands and face, she immediately forgot her 
fear, and talked with me in the frankest manner 
possible, Then when Dr. Neal came in and 
turned out also to be an intelligible human being, 
and especially when he begged her not to fear 
him, the timidity vanished utterly, and was 
replaced with a feeling of affectionate regard. 

She is a lady, in our sense of the word, gentle, 
refined, and of sweet voice and quiet manner. 
Her two sons are devoted to her after the 
most approved Confucian type of filial piety. 

When she came later for the operation upon 
one eye the sons both came with her; and 
though she had a number of servants with her: 
they did not leave her side, night nor day, for 
the first three weeks. At first her eye did well. 
Then she had a fright, caused by the falling of 
a heavy chair against her door in the night, the 
wind having blown it over. That startled her 
so much that she attributes to the incident the 
inflammation which began next day. 

It was so continued and severe that it was 
feared for a while the operation would turn out 
a failure. 

But though not yet well, she can see much 
better than before it’ was treated. She can 
now see large characters, the objects in her 
room, etc. 

She and I became very good friends, and 
since her return home, after being five weeks 
with us, she has sent me presents twice. Once 
a silk fur-lined circular, and nothing would do 
but we must accept it. She also sent Dr. Neal 
a silk fur-lined “‘ma-ku.” Her son is learning 
English with me. He has a second ‘‘ degree,” 


and is to have a high official position given him 
next summer. He is 87 years old, and very 
bright. 


As for their embracing Christianity. The 


sons understand it well intellectually, but I 
fear they think its acceptance would hinder 
promotion politically, and will not for that 
reason think of an open confession of Christ. 


But Mrs. Chiang told me twice that they 


prayed in her room night and morning to the 
Heavenly Father, and added, ‘You mustn't 
think we will give it up on our return home.” 
She said she should never again worship idols 
or burn paper or incense. 
light had as truly entered her heart as her poor 
eyes. 


I really think some 


When her eye was very bad and when we all 


felt so disappointed, particularly after the joy 


she had had the first few days of seeing her 


sons’ faces when the bandages were removed, 
her son went over to our new Church, hunted 
up the sexton, had him open up the building, and 


went in to pray for the full recovery of his 
mother’s eye. 
Wasn't it pathetic? He took a little Chris. 


tian lad with him and said, ‘‘ You kneel too and 


pray that my mother’s eye may be healed.” 
This boy told me how reverent he-had been, 
how earnest and sincere. Don’t you think 
such petitions must be pleasing to the all-loving 
and compassionate Father of us all? 

We expect them to return for an operation 
on the other eye as soon as this eye becomes 
thoroughly well. It may be, as it is recovering 
very slowly, that she cannot come back this 
spring. Then she will wait until after the hot 
weather is over and come in the autumn. 


SHOPGIRLS AND HOUSEWORK. 


Accorp1nc to the New York Herald, the shop- 
irls are beginning to incline to domestic work. 
he Herald declares that: ‘‘ American shop- 

girls are at last beginning to seek the better 
class of domestic service in exchange for their 
wearing and ill-paid positions. For years the 
shopgirl question has agitated the minds of 
those interested. Such persons have all along 
urged the advisability of domestic work in pre- 
ference to that of the stores, but the girls were 
slow to see it that way. 

“This was partly due to a feeling of false 
pride, and more often to the dread of being 
under the eye, night and day, of a mistress. 
Most of these girls are willing to stand all day 
behind counters, subjected to the trying tempers 
of illnatured and tired shoppers, with mere 
pittances of wages, if the hours of evening are 
to be their reward. Time, however, is be- 
ginning to prove to some of the most intelligent 
of this class that the freedom from restraint at 
night is not worth the price. Then again, these 
same girls, who have no families with whom to 
reside, have found out that they cannot honestly 
live upon the wages paid for their services. 
In addition to this, the mistresses of esta- 
blishments have also been learning a lesson, it 
seems. They are beginning to realise that the 
most intelligent domestic worker, even if a little 
higher-priced than the others, is of far more 
value. To retain her she must be treated not 
as an ordinary menial, but with consideration 
and the courtesy due to her superior intelli- 
gence. This does not mean she is admitted on 
equal terms with the family. The sensible girl 
does not wish to occupy this false position. 

“T have noticed recently this to be the case,” 
said the proprietor of a well-known employ: 
ment agency. “The girls are growing tired of 
being put off from the stores without a day's 
notice. Then, again they do not receive sufii- 
cient pay upon which to live. They know if 
they obtain positions as upper domestics 1n 
nice families they will have good homes, kind 
treatment and be able to save their moncy, 
fnstead of using it merely to frighten the wolf 
irom the door.” 
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‘THE PRINCE OF FRUITS. 


By Dr. Howsrook. 


Tue apple is the prince of fruits, and can in our 
climate be preserved so as to continue during 
the entire year. 

As iron is rated among the metals, so the 
apple ranks among fruits. It is not the most 
luxurious or the most luscious for the moment, 
but it is the most durably valuable, the most 
practical. All languages make room for its 
name, and being always planted near the house, 
it equals the dog in its notoriety for human 
companionship. As the word book is appro- 
priated to the chief book of all, s0 apple some- 
times stands for fruit in general. Scripture and 


geology, which have been supposed to differ 
about some things, agree as to its age, both 
placing its birth just a little before man’s as if 
it were said, ‘‘ Now the apple is born, it is time 


for man to be, who is destined to eat.” 
Curiously enough, the apple has a very per- 


tinent relation to the brain, stimulating its life and 


its activity, which it does by its immense endow- 


ment of phosphorus—in which element it is 


said to be richer than anything else in the 


vegetable kingdom. But phosphorus is not 
only brain-supporting, it is light-bringing, and 


must thus contribute to knowledge. 
The apple follows the belt of civilization, 


the zone of intellect, or else is followed by it. 
It is, at any rate, correlative, and we may well 
say: ‘“‘ Where thou art is clime tome.” The 
celebrity of this fruit not only goes through the 
mythologies, but mention is made of it in the 
Solomon 
says in his Song, “ As the apple tree among the 
trees of the wood, so is my beloved among the 
sons.” And in another place, ‘‘ Stay me with 
flagons, comfort me with apples.” “A word fitly 
spoken” says the proverb, ‘is like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.” Loki, who is the great 
thief and mischief-maker among the northern 
divinities, stole Iduna’s apples, and the Greek 


Old Testament in about ten places. 


writers report a similar free-booting of Mercury, 
which gives the schoolboy his eminent example. 


We are told that in Arabia the apple ‘‘is 
believed to charm away disease, and produce 
health and prosperity.” In some countries the 
custom remains of placing a rosy apple in the 
hand of the dead, that they may find it when 


they enter Paradise. 


It may be safely said that, except the various 
kinds of grain, there is no product of the earth 
in this country which is so good for food as 
the apple. This noble fruit is no mere palate- 
pleaser; it is very nutritious. Not only is it 
more nourishing than the potato, but it contains 
acids mild and gentle, as well as pleasing to the 
taste, which act in a beneficent manner upon 
the whole animal economy. An apple-eater 
is very rarely either dyspeptic or bilious. 

An old English writer says: ‘It will beggar 
a doctor to live where orchards thrive.” Mr. 
Burrough offers statistics showing that certain 
operatives in Cornwall, in a time of scarcity 
found apples in some manner a substitute 
for meat. They could work on baked apples 
without meat, when a potato diet was not 
sufficient. To its healthfulness he bears 
witness: ‘Especially to those who live where 
the soil is inclined to be a little clayey and heavy, 
is the apple a winter necessity. It is the 
natural antidote to most of the ills that flesh 
is heir to. Full of vegetable acids and aromatic 
qualities which act as refrigerants and anti- 
septics; what an enemy it is to jaundice, indi- 
gestion, torpidity of liver, &c.! It is a gentle 
spur and tonic to the whole biliary system.” 

There are some apple eaters—men more par- 
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ticularly—who can apparently eat just as many 
apples after a meal as if no meal had been 
served. I recall a labouring man who ate six 
large ones after a hearty dinner and went his 
way asif nothing notable had happened. This 
was twenty-five years ago and he still lives and 
is destined to live, perhaps as long as the tree 
that bore them. They were eaten raw, as the 
epicure of this fruit tells you they, always 
should be, and the second orthodox rule is to 
“dispense with the knife.” Anyone, however, 
who is not anxious to have them as good as 
they can be, will do the next best thing in fol- 
lowing this recipe, which I will venture to 
vouch for: Buy a small tin apple-corer; core 
with it as many apples as you want, without 
peeling them; set them on a porcelain dish ; 
place this in a hot oven, having first filled up 


the vacancies left by your surgery with the best 
of sugar. Let them bake till they are well 


done. Take them out, and if you do not know 


what to do next call in your nearest and best 


friend for further advice. 


This noble fruit may be served in a great 
variety of ways, or, best of all, may be eaten 


raw. For the latter way the finest, juiciest, 


most appetising ones should be chosen—those 
which have a spicy taste and refresh almost 
from the moment they enter the mouth. Asa 
part of the breakfast, delicious apples often put 
one in good humour for the entire day. At 
least for this meal they might, with brown 
bread and perhaps @ glass of milk or a cup of 
chocolate, for moderate workers form almost 


the entire meal. 


In cooking apples it must be borne in mind 
that heat often brings out of poor fruit fine 
qualities ; so that varieties not suitable for eating 
uncooked, frequently make the best pies and 


sauce. 


Ee 


THE BASIS OF MORAL OPINIONS. 
AT present, 


minding any external standard of right. 
those who 


from education and surroundings. 


we possess. 
according to this view, 


depends on their effect on human happiness ; 


moral actions being those which tend to vetoes 


the greatest happiness for sentient, beings; 


immoral, those which tend to produce pain 
and misery. Thus there are two schools of 
moralists, the intuitionalists and the so-called 


“ Utilitarians,” so named by Jeremy Bentham. 
The evident objection to the instinctive 
account of moral sentiments consists in the 
fallibility of the moral faculties, and the extra- 
ordinary differences of opinion about right and 
wrong in different nations and different ages. 
Morality tends to become more enlightened as 
men become civilised; and to talk of the voice 
of conscience as being “‘unerring”’ is manifestly 
absurd. Mr. J. S. Mill asks: ‘‘Can immunity 
from error be claimed for the moral feelings 
when all experience shows that these feelings 
are eminently artificial and the product of 
culture? That even when reasonable, they 
are no more spontaneous than the growth of 
corn and wine (which are quite as natural) and 
that the most senseless and pernicious feelings 
can as easily be raised to the utmost intensity 
by inculcation, as hemlock and thistles could be 
raised to luxuriant growth by sowing them 
instead of wheat ?”—Dr. C. It. Drysdale. 


many contend that moral senti- 
ments are instinctive, and that man has been 
endowed with a moral sense, resembliug the 
sense of smell or taste, enabling him to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong, without 
But 
ase morality on experience think 
that moral feelings are not instinctive at all; 
but that they may be explained as resulting 
In this view 
our power of distinguishing right from wrong is 
not instinctive, but is entirely derived from our 
experience of the consequences of actions, which 
we see by the ordinary powers of observation 
The propriety of actions which, 
enables them to be 
described as right or wrong, moral or immoral, 
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Our Short Storp. 


GUARDED BY ANGELS. 
A TRUE STORY. 
“Ir is folly to work here for seventeen dollars 
a month when I can get double elsewhere,” 
said John, in an apologetic tone, as he strapped 
his carpet-bag fast to a stout hickory stick. 

“IT know it, my son,” replied his mother. 
“ But it is very hard to let you go away alone, 
like this ; a mere boy, among strangers.” 

‘“‘T am twenty-one,” said he, drawing himself 
up proudly. 

“And at that age a boy feels older than his 
mother and father both,” said his father, slapping 
him good-naturedly on the shoulder. 

“Oh! I know, I'm not Methuselah,” John 
replied with a laugh; “but, then, a boy at 
twenty-one is a man, in law, and should know 
how to take care of himself, if ever he will.” 

‘ Well, I will not be gone long ; only a year or 
two, at most,” added John, with an air of bravado 
somewhat out at the elbows. ‘And I shall be 
all right, too; I can easily foot the thirty miles 
to Pittsburg.” 

As John went from one to the other of that 
little group, he embraced and kissed each one, 
father and brothers as well as mother and 
sisters, while great tears were streaming down 
his cheeks. He was not ashamed of those 
tears either; and, in fact, he had plenty of 
company, for they all wept with him. 

He had in the carpet-bag, a change of clean 
linen, made by his mother’s own hands too, 80 
warranted not to rip; he was provided, also, 
with a substantial luncheon in the capacious 
pocket of his coat; and his mother put a Bible 
into the pocket on the other side. 

“To balance it properly,” she said. “ And 
there is one passage in this book which has 
always seemed very beautiful to me: ‘He shall 
give His angels charge concerning thee ; and in 
their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any 
time thou dash thy foot against a stone’; 
which proves very conclusively to my mind 
that the angels do watch over those who are 
committed to their care.” 

“Well, good-bye, mother,” said John, with a 
tell-tale quaver in his voice, slinging the stick, 
with carpet- bag attachment, across his shoulders. 

‘Farewell, my son. May the good angels 
guard my boy when mother can no longer 
minister to him! I shall ask it every day of 
Him,” she concluded, clasping her care-worn 
hands upon her breast and raising her tearful 
eyes heavenward. 

‘Qh, I'll be all right; never fear, mother,” 
John answered, as he strode out of the gate, 
waving « last tarewell. 

“T feel just like going with him,” said 
Harrison. ‘It don’t seem fair for him to go off 
alone like that, while we are all here together.” 

‘‘ He has the Lord with him, children; don't 
forget that, though I did myself a while ago,” 
said the mother; ‘and it is that thought which 
gives me courage to let him go atall. Isn't it 
so with you, father?" But the father had dis- 
appeared, for men are wont to hide their grief. 

Alas! had they known the dangers through 
which their loved one would pass inside of a 
fortnight, they would have needed more than 
ever all the courage they could call up. 

What a sight for our country lad was the busy 
depot at Pittsburg, with the panting engines, 
the rattling trucks and the hurrying people ; 
and his heart gave a great plunge that almost 
suffocated him as the train started at last. How 
queer it all was, as trees, houses and towns 
seemed to fly past; and the strange experience 
soon dried his tears. 
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Then suddenly the train stopped and there 
was a strange commotion outside. He arose, 
and going out on the platform, was horrified to 
learn that a hand-car on which six men were 
riding had been run down by his train, and five 
of the men instantly killed. 

And he seemed to hear his mother’s voice, 
saying: “I shall ask it every day of Him”; 
and John thought, “‘ I wonder if any one prayed 
for them.” 

At Delaware, 0., he stepped off to try his 
chances, and finding no vacancy, decided to go 
on at once; but as no train was due for several 
hours, he concluded to while away the time by 
@ visit to the country fair, then in progress. 
But here he was again brought face to face 
with death, as standing in the crowd around 
@ stationary engine, it exploded, killing eleven 
persons, while he remained unscathed. 

‘May the good angels guard my boy when 
mother can no longer minister unto him,” he 
whispered, with a look of awe upon his face; 
for a young man about his own age was stricken 
right at his side. 

He pushed on, that same evening, toward 
Circleville. 

Here the railroad ended, and he took the 
stage to Chillicothe. This consumed the last 
of his money save a few dollars to furnish food ; 
at Chillicothe, therefore, he took to the road, 
walking along the tow-path of the canal, and, 
crossing over the river to the Kentucky side, on 
& flat boat attached to a rope that stretched 
from shore to shore, he went up to Greenups- 
burg and passed the examination there with 
credit; but the engagement was given to another 
aspirant. So, concluding that the towns were 
scarcely the field for so primitive a teacher, he 
made up his mind to temper his ambition and 
content himself with a country school; and as 
he had heard that an examination was about to 
take place at Wheelersburg, O., for teachers in 
the country schools, he retraced his way as far 
as Ironton. 

It was now late in the afternoon; but if he 
tarried untih morning it would take his last cent 
to pay for a night’s lodging; so he crossed the 
river again, and started over the mountain that 
lay in his route, whistling to keep his courage 
up, as he trudged along. But how dark and 
lonely the way became as the day waned, for the 
moon was on the other side of the hill, and as 
the shadows fell thicker and blacker, they 
seemed to enwrap him in a mantle of doubt, as 
well as of darkness, and he felt a sudden, over- 
powering dread of something, he knew not what. 
“T shall ask it every day of Him"; the sweet 
words breathed through his heart. ‘‘ She prayed 
for me to-day,” he said. ‘I am not afraid’; 
and he strode on, his step growing firmer and 
more assured. 

But suddenly he became aware that he was 
no longer in the path. Frequent obstructions 
of trees, stumps and bowlders, taught him that. 
He was 

LOST IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


A lonely owl hooted over his head, and the 
silence of night seemed full of strange noises. 
Again that dread of some unseen danger almost 
paralysed his will, and his feet dragged, heavy 
and clogged, like the footsteps of age. 

‘“May the good angels guard my boy,” he 
sighed; and, comforted, he wandered on. 

“TI will strike the path again, presently, I 
know,” he said aloud, in a confident tone. 

Just then he almost fell over a tree which 
had fallen to the ground. He started to go 
around it, but became entangled in the 
branches at one end, and butted up against 
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sought to hold him back. But he clambere 
over the trunk, and pursued his way. 

“I know I will soon be out of this, if I keep 
on; and it is too cold to sleep in the woods, 
he said, as though apologising for his disregard 
of some friendly opposition; and there, right 
before him, he saw a light glimmering in the 
valley below. ; 

“Hurrah!” he shouted, and started down 
with accelerated speed. 

Crossing a shallow brook, at the foot of the 
mountain, on a rustic. bridge made plainly 
visible by the moonlight that flooded the valley 
on this side of the hill, he at last reached an 
inclosure around a cabin home, and, vaulting 
over the fence, rapped at the door. 

A man appeared, with a tallow dip in his 
hand, and, holding it high above his head, 
viewed his youthful visitor with the utmost 
surprise. ‘Come in, my boy—come in!” he 
said, leading the way; and ushering John into 
the one room of the cabin, where a motherly 
woman sat knitting beside the ample hearth, 
upon which a roaring log fire was blazing, 
making warmth and light, too. 

‘* Here, take this cheer an’ set down, an’ tell 
us whar ye come from,” said the man, offering 
John a seat right in the ruddy glow of the fire; 
‘for I see yer a stranger in these parts.” 

‘*I came faom Ironton,” John replied. 

‘“Which way did ye come, to bring ye to 
Jack Martin’s cabin?” the man asked, in 
visible surprise ; ‘for this place o’ mine is nigh 
@ mile frum the road.” 

‘* T came across the mountain,” said John. 

‘ Across that mountain ! ” Mr. Martin almost 
shouted. ‘ Ye tell me thet, an’ think I’ll believe 
ye ! LE) 

‘‘ Indeed, sir, I did,” said John, earnestly. 
“You do not think I would deceive you? Why 
should I? ” 

‘* Across thet hill after dark,” said Mr. 
Martin, in an awe-struck tone, ‘an’ you be 
alive to tell it.” 

‘“Why, what danger was there?” asked 
John, nervously. 

‘‘Danger!”’ repeated Mr. Martin, “I will 
take ye’ out thar to-morrer, an’ show ye’.” 

‘* Ef ye’ crossed that hill to-night, some good 
angel must hev led ye’, chile’,” said the woman, 
dropping her knitting, and looking curiously at 
John over her spectacles. 

And another womanly voice, a far sweeter 
voice to him than any other, seemed to breathe 
close to his ear, ‘‘ May the good angels guard 
my boy, when mother can no longer minister 
to him.” 

‘‘ Mother, get the young man some’at to 
eat,” said Mr. Martin, abruptly, turning to his 
wife, and John thought his voice strangely 
husky. 

There was a tear in the good woman’s eye, 
too, as she spread a snowy cloth upon the pine 
table, and laid upon it the homely viands for 
his meal. 

After a good night’s sleep on the spare bed; 
in the corner opposite to that in which his 
host and hostess slept, and a hearty breakfast 
—for which these hospitable people would not 
take a cent—John felt quite equal to a tramp 
by daylight over the ground he had travelled 
in the darkness of the night before. 

‘“‘ Ye’d never ketch me a walkin’ uv it in any- 
thin’ but the broadest kind uv daylight,” said 
Mr. Martin, as they started up the side of the 
mountain. ‘I’ve chopped cordwood hereabouts 
fer nigh onto twenty year, an’ I never sot foot 
on this hill arter dark.” 

“Why,” said John, “what is the matter 


the roots at the other, as though unseen hands ; with it?” 
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‘* Look an’ see, jest at yer feet, an’ thar, an’ 
thar!” said Mr. Martin, excitedly pointing on 
all sides at holes in the ground, with which the 
hill was honeycombed; and then he led John 
to the brink of one of them, and he looked 
down into a yawning pit, black and bottomless, 
where the iron ore had been blasted from the 
rocky sides of the mountain. ‘ D'ye see thet? 
An’ the hill’s full uv ’em; an’ how d’ye s'pose 
ye ever wandered roun’ and roun’ in the dark 
when ye wuz lost 'thout fallin’ in a dozen uv 
‘em 9 iT} 

“I don’t think I could have fallen into a 
dozen,” John laughed, nervously, ‘for one 
would have been plenty.” 

‘It’s well nuff ter laugh now,’’ said Mr. 
Martin, gravely; ‘‘ but it seems little short uv 
a merakle that you be alive to tell the story.” 

And right before them was the tree over 
which John had clambered, with a yawning 
pit at each end of it. Had he gone around it, 
as he at first attempted, he would have gone 
down into a pit, whichever side he took. 

‘*T shall ask it every day of Him,” thought 
John; and in his heart he understood the 
miracle. 

John passed his examination successfully, 
and got a school in Scioto County. He now 
represents his State in the U. S. Senate. 


MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 
“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 


WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 
CHAPTER XII—Continued. 

On Nationat Epvcarion. 
Humanity to animals should be particularly 
inculcated as a part of national education. 
Tenderness for their humble dumb domestics, 
amongst the lower class, is oftener to be found 
in a savage than a civilised state. For civilisation 
prevents that intercourse which creates affection 
in the rude hut, or mud hovel, and leads unculti- 
vated minds, who are only depraved by the 
refinements which prevail in the society, where 
they are trodden under foot by the rich, to 
domineer over inferiors to revenge the insults 
that they are obliged to bear from their 
superiors. 

This habitual cruelty is first caught at school, 
where it is one of the rare sports of the boys to 
torment the miserable brutes that fall in their 
way. The transition, as they grow up, from 
barbarity to brutes to domestic tyranny over 
wives, children, and servants, is very easy. 
Justice, or even benevolence, will not be 6 
powerful spring of action unless it extend to 
the whole creation ; nay, I believe that it may 
be delivered as an axiom, that those who can 
see pain, unmoved, will soon learn to inflict it. 

The vulgar are swayed by present feelings, 
and the habits which they have accidentally 
acquired; but on partial feelings much depen- 
dence cannot be placed, though they be just: 
for, when they are not invigorated by reflection, 
custom weakens them, till they are scarcely 
perceptible. The sympathies of our nature are 
strengthened by pondering cogitations, and 
deadened by thoughtless use. Macbeth’s heart 
smote him more for one murder, the first, than 
for a hundred subsequent ones, which were 
necessary to back it. But when I used the 
epithet vulgar, I did not mean to confine my 
remark to the poor, for partial humanity, founded 
on present sensations, or whim, is quite as 
conspicuous, if not moreso, amongst the rich. 

The lady who sheds tears for the bird starved 
in @ snare, and execrates the devils in the 
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shape of men, who goad to madness the poor 
ox, or whip the patient ass, tottering under a 
burden above its strength, will nevertheless 
keep her coachman and horses whole hours 
waiting for her, when the sharp frost bites, or 
the rain beats against the well-closed windows 
which do not admit a breath of air to tell how 
roughly the wind blows without. And she who 
takes her dogs to bed, and nurses them with a 
parade of sensibility when sick, will suffer her 
babes to grow up crooked in a nursery. This 
illustration of my argument is drawn from a 
matter of fact. The woman whom I allude to 
was handsome, reckoned very handsome by 
those who did not miss the mind when the 
face is plump and fair; but her understanding 
had not been led from female duties by 
literature, nor her innocence debauched by 
knowledge. No, she was quite feminine, 
according to the masculine acceptation of the 
word; and, so far from loving these spoiled 
brutes that filled the place which her children 
ought to have occupied, she only lisped out a 
pretty mixture of French and English nonsense 
to please the men who flocked round her. The 
wife, mother, and human creature were all 
swallowed up by the factitious character which 
an improper education and the selfish vanity of 
beauty had produced. . 

I do not like to make a distinction without a 
difference, and I own that I have been as much 
disgusted by the fine lady who took her lap-dog 
to her bosom instead of her child, as by the 
ferocity of a man, who, beating his horse, 
declared that he knew as well when he did 
wrong as a Christian. 

This brood of folly shows how mistaken they 
are who, if they allow women to leave their 
harems, do not cultivate their understandings 
in order to plant virtues in their hearts. For 
had they sense, they might acquire that 
domestic taste which would lead them to love 
with reasonable subordination their whole 
family, from their husband to the house-dog ; nor 
would they ever insult humanity in the person 
of the most menial servant by paying more 
attention to the comfort of a brute than to that 
of a fellow-creature. 


My observations on national education are 
obviously hints; but I principally wish to 
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enforce the necessity of educating the sexes | 
together to perfect both, and of making children | 
sleep at home that they may learn to love 

home; yet to make private support, instead of 

smothering, public affections, they should be 

sent to school to mix with a number of equals, | 
for only by the jostlings of equality can we | 
form a just opinion of ourselves. 

To render mankind more virtuous, and 
happier of course, both sexes must act from the 
same principle ; but how can that be expected 
when only one‘is allowed to see the reasonable- 
ness of it? To render also the social compact 
truly equitable, and in order to spread those 
enlightening principles which alone can 
meliorate the fate of man, women must be 
allowed to found their virtue on knowledge, 
which is scarcely possible unless they be 
educated by the same pursuits as men. 


It is plain from the history of all nations, 
that women cannot well be confined to merely 
domestic pursuits, for they will not fulfil family 
duties, unless their minds take a wider range, 
and whilst they are kept in ignorance they 
become in the same proportion the slaves of 
pleasure as they are the slaves of men. 
Nor can they be shut out of great enter- 
prises, though the narrowness of their minds 
often make them mar, what they are unable to 
comprehend. 

The libertinism, and even the virtues of 
superior men, will always give women, of some 
description, great power over them ; and these 
weak women, under the influence of childish 
passions and selfish vanity, willjthrow false 
light over the objects which the very men view 
with women’s eyes, who ought to enlighten their 
judgment. Men of fancy, and those sanguine 
characters who mostly hold the helm of human 
affairs, in general relax in the society of 
women ; and surely I need not cite to the most 
superficial reader of history the numerous 
examples of vice and oppression which the | 
private intrigues of female favourites have 
produced; not to dwell on the mischief that 
naturally arises from the blundering inter- 
position of well-meaning folly. For in the 
transactions of business it is much better to 
have to deal with a knave than a fool, because 
a knave adheres to some plan; and any plan of 
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reason may be seen through much sooner 
than a sudden flight of folly. The power 
which vile and foolish women have had 
over wise men, who possessed sensibility, is 


notorious; I shall only mention one instance. 


Rousseau constantly endeavoured to degrade 
the sex. And why was he thus anxious? 
Truly to justify to himeelf the affection which 
weakness and virtue had made him cherish for 
that fool Theresa. He could not raise her to 
the common level of her sex ; and, therefore, he 
laboured to bring woman down to hers. He 
found her a convenient humble companion, and 
pride made him determine to find some superior 
virtues in the being whom he chose to live with ; 
but did not her conduct during his life, and after 
his death, clearly show how grossly he was mis- 
taken who called her a celestial innocent. Nay, in 
the bitterness of his heart he himself laments, that 
when his bodily infirmities made him no longer 
treat her like a woman, she ceased to have an 
affection for him. And it was very natural that 
she should; for having so few sentiments in 
common, when the sexual tie was broken, what 
was to hold her? To hold her affection whose 
sensibility was confined to one sex, nay, to one 
man? It requires sense to turn sensibility into 
the broad channel of humanity; many women 
have not mind enough to have an affection for 
a woman, or a friendship fora man. But the 
sexual weakness that makes woman depend 
upon a man for subsistence, produces a kind of 
cattish affection which leads a wife to purr 
about her husband as she would about any man 
who fed and caressed her. 

Men are, however, often gratified by this 
kind of fondness, but should they ever become 
more virtuous, they will wish to converse at 
their fireside with a friend, after they cease to 
play with a mistress. 


(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Tue first instruments used to measure the 
lapse of time, independently of the sunshine, 
were clepsydrx, or water-clocks. These were 
most probably vessels of water, with a small 
hole through the bottom ; through this hole the 
water ran out in a given time, possibly an hour, 
after which the vessel was again filled, to be 
emptied again as before. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


The late Lord Playfair was one of the 
early supporters of Woman’s Suffrage in 
the House of Commons. When Mr. Jacob 
Bright’s Bill for the Removal of the 
Electoral Disabilities of Women was 
debated for the first time in 1870, Dr. Lyon 
Playfair spoke in its favour. ‘It is 
because this Bill completes our sense of 
national justice that I give my hearty 
support to it,’’ were his concluding words. 
In the following year he again spoke in its 
behalf, and his name appeared as one of 
the backers of the Bill. He continued to 
back it during the remainder of that Par- 
liament. His vote was recorded in sup- 
port of Mr. Woodall’s amendment to the 
Representation of the People Bill in 1884. 

* « 


Under the title of ‘Talks with Mr. 


_ aor 
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Gladstone,” Mr. Lionel Tollemache has 
put together some very interesting reminis- 
cences, partly drawn from memory, and 
partly from notes. The “Talks,” it is 
needless to say, cover a wide range of 
subjects, and the Woman question 
receives brief notice amongst others. 
After the Chronicle tale of Mr. Gladstone 
sneering at the Oxford women students as 
“‘@ plague of women at the University ”"— 


a discourteousness of phrase that made | birth 


me doubt the tale, for he was scrupulously 
polite in all his opposition to us—it is 
interesting to see, on this reputable 
authority, that he was really in favour, 
not merely of women’s higher culture at 
the University, but of giving them a 
nem in i wealth accumulated for 

ucational purposes from past generations. 
Mr. Tollemache says that Mr Gladstone 
said to him on the Woman question that 
he would be unwilling to give women the 
vote, but at the same time thought many 
other professions should be open to them, 
and added— 


‘““G.—' One concession, however, I would 
make to them. It seems to me perfectly scan- 
dalous that, out of the vast incomes of our two 
Universities, not a sixpence has ever been given 
to & woman.’ 

‘““T.—‘ Would you have women made pro- 
fessors ?’ 

‘“G.—‘ There might be difficulties about that. 
But they might be helpful in other ways. As 
compared with men, they are handicapped in 
the race of life; and they certainly ought to 
have their share of the University revenues. I 
remember urging this on Lightfoot at the time 
of the University Commission ; but he thought 
that it would be too fundamental a change.’”’ 

* * * 


Mr. Gladstone’s reason, according to 
Mr. Tollemache, for excluding women from 
the vote, was that— 


“If they were once given the franchise, it 
would be hard to prevent their having every- 
thing else. 

‘“T.—‘ What do you mean by “‘ everything 
else” ? Do you mean that they would want to 
become members of Parliament ? ’ 

“G.—‘ Yes, and to become Judges and 
Generals.’ 

“T.—‘ But, surely, if they want to become 
Generals, they would be told that they were, 
owing to physical causes, unfit for the Army.’ 

“G.—'Oh, but they would answer that, if 
they were physically unfit to become Generals, 
they never would or could become Generals.’ 

‘““T.—‘ Yes; this is the kind of argument 
which Mill illustrated by saying that no law 
was ever passed forbidding men with weak arms 
to become blacksmiths.’’’ 

x * * 


Surely the answer that Mr. Tollemache 
cites from Mill is a perfect answer, logically 
and practically? A woman would not 
become a Judge, or a General, or even a 
Member of Parliament by asking to be 
made one, or ‘‘ claiming the right,’ as it is 
put, to be in such a position. She could 
only become any such important potentate 
by proving herself supremely capable of 
filling the post, and she could only give 
such proof by entering on the career in a 
subordinate capacity, and slowly mounting, 
grade by grade, giving proof after proof of 
her superior capacity. If she cannot show 
such great capacity, she will never attain 
to the high responsible post. If she can 
show such exceptional capacity, why 


| but go it will, as 
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should she not aoougy the high responsible 
post? Why should ability be deprived of 
its fruition in any work because of the 
utterly irrelevant fact of sex? If men are 
more fit for certain work than women, 
they do not need artificial protection against 
women’s efforts. If, on the other hand, 
men are not more fit than women for those 
posts, why should they be given 4 
monopoly, a privilege by the accident of 
irth, and be allowed to bar the way 
against some of their fellow human beings to 
positions for which those others are equally 
or more fit? This artificial hindering of: 
women, and opening the way for men ig 
what women protest against; it is an 
aristocracy of sex, giving an unfair privi- 
lege to an accident of birth, and not to 
any inherent qualities in certain human 
beings as compared to others. The privilege 
survives the downfall of the once uni- 
versal like privileges of creed, of caste, 
of colour, and of race. Sex aristocracy, or 
unfair artificial ee is the last to go, 

y; and the day must 
come very shortly when it will no longer be 
considered right to bar the path of a capable 
person to any office on the score that she 
was not born male, any more than it is now 
barred to a man because he is a commoner, 
or a dissenter, or a negro. 

x * 


This is taking the dilemma by the assump- 
tion that women are equally capable with 
men of filling any office. Perhaps they 
are not—as Mill seemed to grant when 
giving the illustration of the weak-armed 
man and blacksmithing—but then, again, 
perhaps they are/ Let us have a fair field 
—no avout, but mere open ing and 
fair play. Statecraft, with Elizabeth and 
Victoria of England, Catherine of Russia, 
and several other Royal examples, is 

roved within the reach of women; we 
now they can govern nations, and guide 
or wisely defy men in power, for they have 
done it. As to war, I do not wish women 
to be Generals ; on the contrary, I wish 
them to help make war to cease, and to give 
place to international organised law, and, 
as far as may be, justice; but if war is yet 
to be, I do not know but that women can © 
be able leaders in the field. Not to mention 
Joan of Arc (yet she was not merely, as 
some think, an inspiration to her soldiers, 
but she was a great tactician, a born 
soldier); nor to go back to Deborah, 
without whose personal aid General 
Barak would not go up against the foe; 
far nearer than these, there is undoubted 
evidence that the American Civil War was 
turned in favour of the North by the 
adoption of a scheme of tactics for the 
field, worked out by a woman, Miss Anna 
Ella Carroll, and submitted by her to the 
cabinet of war. Lincoln adopted the 
‘Plan for the Tenneesee campaign,” which 
was presented to him by Miss Carroll, but 
he told her that he dare not submit it to 
the officers of the army and let them know 
that the idea was conceived by a woman. 
They would desert the army. However, 
he called his Generals together, and laid it 
before them without stating the author. 
It was adopted, and finally resulted in 
accomplishing the work for which it was 
intended, and it certainly turned the 
fortunes of the war. 

3k * * 

Then as to the judges—can we doubt 
that there are women who might be great, 
wise, clear-sighted, and absolutely just 
judges? Do we not, indeed, read in the 
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old Book that Mr. Gladstone so often 
eulogised—‘‘ And Deborah, the wife of 
Lapidoth, she judged Israel at that time; 
she dwelt under the palm-tree of Deborah 
in Mount Ephraim, and the children. of 
Israel came to her for judgment.” But no 
woman, merely by ‘claiming’ to be a 
judge, will ever follow in Deborah's foot- 
steps to the judge’schair. Only when she 
may study law, and practice law, and can 
force on the community amidst which she 
lives and works the knowledge that she is 
a great exponent of law and justice, can 
she ever become a judge; and if a woman 
can ever produce this impression on her 
time, why should she not be a judge? 


* % * 


I regret greatly to have to give m 
readers the saw that Mr. Walter McLaren 
has determined not to seek re-election to 
Parliament at present. This is a great loss 
to women’s prospects, for there is ape | 
Me is no derogation to our many g 

iends to say) ar so many qualifi- 
cations for being the leader of the various 

hases of the Woman movement in the 

ouse of Commonsas Mr. Walter McLaren. 
Firm, unfailing and tactful was he while 
he was in the House; and only lately, 
when, during the debates on the Irish 
Local Government Bill, a spokesman for 
women was needed, and no one was forth- 
coming whom we could gladly accept as 
such, I have much regretted his absence. 
If any man could be truly a representative 
of women without being elected by them, 
it was Mrs. Priscilla Bright McLaren’s son 
and Mrs. Eva McLaren’s husband, willing 
and anxious as he himself also was to serve 
the cause that both his mother and his 
wife so nobly and so ably uphold. We 
must hope that this retirement from Par- 
aeons | life is only temporary ; though 
this would not lessen our regret, for it is 
just now that true and loyal friends to 
women’s equal ee are specially needed 
in Parliament. Mr. Mclaren gives pres- 
sure of private business as his reason for 
retirement. 


* * * 


The Crewe Chronicle says :— 


For two Parliaments he represented the 
constituency with a loyalty and fidelity that 
was acknowledged with gratitude by all parties. 
A man of high character, of transparent honesty 
of purpose, of great mental attainments—he 
was indeed a model of what a Parliamentary 
representative should be. Those who could 
not agree with his Liberal sentiments esteemed 
him as a man of honour and of sterling 
character. No constituency had a more 
faithful, a more conscientious representative. 
His wide knowledge and his intellectual attain- 
ments placed him head and shoulders above 
many Parliamentary men, while his charming 
personality, his courtesy and kindness, were 
recognised and appreciated by all parties. 
His retirement is a great wrench. We have 
no right to inquire into the circumstances 
which have brought it about. Mr. McLaren 
takes. such a high view of the duties of 
a Parliamentary representative that he says 
his business engagements might ‘“‘ prevent 
him from giving that full attention to 
Parliamentary duties which in his  opin- 
ion a member ought to give.” Crewe 
will always have a warm regard for Mr. 
McLaren, and also for his brilliant and charm- 
ing wife (Mrs. Eva McLaren), who made so 
many friends in the Division; and also for 
that venerable lady Mrs. Duncan McLaren, of - 
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Edinburgh, whose presence at Crewe in behalf 
of her son’s candidature some years ago made 
a lasting impression. In the name of the 
constituency we thank Mr. McLaren for the 
splendid services which he has rendered to the 
Crewe constituency, and thousands will share 
with us the hope that the circumstances which 
have induced him to withdraw from his 
candidature will pass away, and that at no 
distant date he may find himself again taking 
@ prominent position as a member of the 
House of Commons. 


* * 


The Federation Bill for Australasia, 
referred to here a fortnight ago, has not 
passed, New South Wales not having 
eve a sufficiently large vote in favour. 
t is possible this difficulty may be got 
over; meantime, there it stands. How- 
ever, it is probable that in any case 
Victoria—in some, respects the most im- 

ortant of the Colonies—will shortly follow 

outh Australia in giving women the 
suffrage, as Sir George Turner, the 
Premier, has promised to introduce a 
Women’s Franchise Bill on behalf of the 
Government. : 
‘ % * 

The Princess of Wales has consented to 
become a patroness of the United British 
Women’s Emigration Association, which 
has for its object, asa contemporary some- 
what ungraciously puts it, the removal of 
‘* superfluous women from the United 
Kingdom to those parts of the Colonies 
where their presence is doubly welcome.” 
At the annual meeting last week Earl Grey 
spoke very highly of the work being done 
by the Association, and announced that the 
Chiatianel Company had resolved to offer 
them £500 in order to assist intending 
emigrants to Rhodesia. There is no ques- 
tion that the Association is doing a useful 
work in helping to transfer the idea of 
home and British home life to our distant 
possessions. Among those who were 
present at the meeting were Lady Loch, 
the Hon. Mrs. Joyce, Colonel Dalbiac, Sir 
Marshall Clarke, Sir George Baden-Powell 
and Colonel Knollys. 

* * * 

The annual report stated that the work 
done by the Association in the last 14 years 
had borne no inconsiderable part in forging 
links between the colonies and the mother 
country, the total number of persons sent 
out to the colonies by the Association and 
the societies working with it being over 
6,500. During the last six-and-a-half 
years the number emigrated had been 
2,907, and the amount provided by the 
emigrants and the loans granted to them 
had reached a sum of £19,439. In the 
last 12 months 417 persons were sent out, 
including 362 single women and 13 families 
comprising 43 persons. Most of the 
emigrants went to West Australia, South 
Africa, and Canada. The number of loans 
granted in 1897 was 53, of which 20 
had been paid in full and five in part. 
The Chairman said the Association did not 
advise young women to emigrate to 
Klondike at the present time. Earl Grey 
moved the adoption of the report. He 
said that the Chartered Company, which 
he represented, had resolved to advance 
£500 to the Association to enable it to 
send out more young English women of 
good character and industrial training to 
Rhodesia. Colonel Dalbiac, M.P., seconded 
the resolution, which was adopted. It 
was further resolved:—‘ That the ever- 
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increasing work of the Association deserves 
ter recognition, and the loan fund more 
iberal support.’’ 
* * * 

I find that the combination of the 
American W.C.T U. and soap selling, fore- 
shadowed when the similar baking powder 
enterprise was announced, is accomplished. 
This is how the American newspapers 
announce the arrangement :— 

A Queer ComBinaTIon.—One of the oddest 
combinations that has come to light for some 
time is one just entered into by Swift & Co., the 
big stock yards firm, and the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. It appears that 
the W.C.T.U. is in need of funds for furthering 
its work. On the other hand, Swift & Oo. 
had just purchased the plant and trade mark of 
a certain wool soap, which has become known 
by the quaint picture of two babies in their 
little shirts, one of whom, with a shirt of com- 
fortable length, says, ‘‘My mamma used wool 
soap,” and the other, whose garment is absurdly 
shrunken, replies, ‘‘I wish mine had.” Of 
course, Swift’s new venture needed advertising. 
Now, this is exactly where the combination was 
effected. Hearing that the W.C.T.U. needed 
funds, Swift’s people made an offer of one 
cent for every wool soap wrapper handed 
over to them by the National W.C.T.U. before 
January Ist, 1899. It is needless to say that 
this generous proposal was immediately em- 
braced by Helen M. Barker, treasurer of the 
union. Arrangements are now being made by 
the various state unions all over the country to 
systematise the collection of the wrappers from 
the members, and through them their friends, 
All are to be forwarded to headquarters in 
Chicago, and Mrs. Barker will collect the 
money from Swift & Co. Prizes have been 
offered to the woman sending in the largest 
number of wrappers and also for the women 
sending the largest number from each state. 


* * * 


Some consternation has been caused in 
the French War Office by the application 
of the new law allowing women to si 
legal deeds to certain certificates under the 
militarylaw. Itappears thatthe recruitment 
law requires that every recruit entitled to 
dispensation shall present a certificate 
signed and attested by three fathers of 
families themselves having sons under the 
colours. Acting under a suggestion from 
somewhere not specified, three mothers of 
families having sons under the colours last 
week signed a dispensation certificate and 
laid it before the Recruitment Bureau. The 
military authorities are not willing to accept 
it, and the War Minister has held several 
lengthy conclaves with the Minister of 
Justice, who recommends that the law be 
interpreted in ‘‘ the widest sense.” 

x *  * 

There is but little amusement open to 
married women of the poorer classes. 
Even the ‘‘ mothers’ meetings ”’ are usuall 
working parties! It is, therefore, wit. 
satisfaction that I mention an effort to 
provide ‘pleasant evenings” during the 
winter that is now ended to poor women 
in Manchester. The series of ‘ pleasant 
Monday evenings’’ was brought to a close 
for the season on May 23rd, when there 
was a gathering of twelve hundred women. 
Nine hundred and fifty of them received 
books which they had already paid for by 
penny weekly instalments, and considerably 
over two hundred received certificates for 
never having missed @ meeting. Mrs. 
Bax occupied the chair. 
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THE TEST QUESTION. 


Mvozn interest is now felt in the ranks of the 
‘Women’s Liberal Federation in the question of 
whether the branches should announce their 
determination of making Woman’s Suffrage a 
test question for candidates for Parliament, by 

Sh work for the return of any gentle- 
man 


will not pledge himself not to vote 
against the enfranchisement of women. 
A discussion on the subject took 


at the 


ys 
delegates, and in the absence 
eke to the illness of her eldest son) of Lady 
h, Mrs. Ramsay (Manchester) was voted to 
the chair. The business b t before the 
council included agen subjects of political 
importance, but the only matter on which there 
was any serious diversity of view was in relation 
to the attitude which the Council ought to assume 
on the question of Woman's Suffrage. On one 
side it was that the time had come when 
no Women’s Liberal Association should work 
for the return to Parliament of a candidate who 
is opposed to Woman's 8 . Another 
section argued that it would be foolish to take 
80 gray fo sien and that wane were 
more secure the suffrage by falling into 
line with the Liberal Party than by taking up 
an independent tion. The voting was 
declared to be in favour, by a majority of one, 
of those who advocated the former view. 
Com: t was made that this decision had 
not fairly obtained, and a second division 
was called for. Mrs. Ramsay said she was in 
the hands of the council, and as, in her judg- 
ment, a majority of the council was opposed to 
reopening the question, she ruled that the 
account was closed. This decision was thought 
by some delegates to be unjust, and most of the 
ladies holding that view took no further part in 
the proceedings. 

Mrs. M‘Cormick read the following letter 
from Mrs. Jacob Bright, the president of the 
Union :— 

‘6 Aix-les-Bains, France, June 1, 1898.—Dear 
friends and delegates,—To my very great regret 
I am again unable to be with you at your 
annual council meeting. I or M repaie 
to express my sympathy wi' e resolu- 
tions which will be presented for 2 approval 
by your executive committee. You are about 
to vote an expression of heartfelt condolence 
with two widows—the one the wife of 
England’s test statesman and the friend 
of opp nationalities at home and abroad ; 
the other the wife of one to whom all women 
owe a debt of eternal gratitude for his noble 
defence of their political enfranchisement and 
his ia ig of their honour and liberties 
against the hateful and universal system of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts. Your resolu- 
tion on this subject implies that the power 
of the vote alone can protect us against 
constant efforts to renew this oppression. 
Thirty years ago the aged statesman whose 
death the nation now deplores said in his place 
as leader of the House of Commons that the 
man who should devise some means whereby 
the women of the nation could be represented 
in Parliament would be a benefactor to his 
country. I want to bring before you the fact 
that during these thirty yearsit has not occured 
to any leader of the House to devise any such 
means of Parliamentary representation for 
women. This great failure of men in power 
to do justice to women throws the weight of 
responsibility on ourselves, and I therefore beg 
you to accept it, and to give to this question 
your most serious and careful attention. How 
can we most surely and most swiftly obtain 
for our sex the protection so urgently needed, 
and the power to assist the causes in which we 
are so deeply interested by our direct votes for 
members of the House of Commons? Trusting 
that the spirit of harmony may guide all your 
discussions, and that you may show a united 
front in favour of progress and Liberal 
principles, 

Te am, 
‘‘ faithfully yours, 
‘““Ursuta M. Bricut.” 


knew to their cost that 
differences of opinion exi 
business that 
that by so coing they might gather and con- 
centrate their fo: 

rational and well-ordered agitation, and be no 
longer satisfied with a sort of preenles guerilla 
warfare, violent and unreasonable on some 
occasions, and on others lamentably weak and 
pitiably compromising. Let them at the outset 
come to close quarters with the enemy, by 
which she meant those who were not disposed 
to give practical effect to the conclusions at 
which they had all arrived. They were all 
quite sure that they wanted the suffrage—in 
other words, the right to vote for members of 
Parliament, just as men voted—but some of 
them wanted 
and some of them thought that it would 
come in the natural course of things, just as 
day succeeded night. 
them that they never attained anything in this 
life really worth having without giving them- 
selves trouble. Sir William Harcourt,’ when 
paying his noble tribute in the House of 


pared to strenuously wor. 
going to answer each of these questions in 
the affirmative, as that she presumed, was 
the answer they would wish given. 
then, the 
was to choose their tools. 
they were very simple—the men who went to 
Westminster to make laws for the people of 
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A resolution in the following terms was sub- 
mitted by Southport and supported by North. 
west Manchester, North ord, South-west 
Manchester, Gorton, and Chorliton-cum-Hardy 


Associations :—‘ That this Council is of opinion’ 


that no Women’s Liberal Association should 
work for the return to Parliament of a candi- 
date who is op to Woman's Suffrage, 
feeling convinced that this great measure of 


justice to women can only be obtained by send- 
ing to the House of Commons those members 
who are in favour of it.” 


Miss Ryley (Southport) said that in moving 


the resolution she thought there was one point 
on which she could unfeignedly congratulate 
herself. It was this: that she was s g to 
an assembly of women who had 
their minds that the claim to the suffrage was 
@ just one. There would be no dissentient voice 
on that score, no debating on first principles, 
and no rehearsal of the arguments which had 
been heard ad nauseam during the half 
century to the effect that all those who helped | 8°" 
to build up and maintain this mighty 
by the payment of their share of the general 
taxation ought, by every consideration of equity 
and justice, to have their share in the general 
representation of the country. Having said 


made up 


dominion 


much she came to the points where they 

at and serious 
, and it was their 
ay to raise a distinct issue, so 


rees and so prepare for a 


it more than others did, 


She would remind 


Commons to the character of the great states- 


man who had left them, said: ‘The sincerity 
of Mr. Gladstone no man ever doubted. What 
he believed he intensely believed; what he 


wished he greatly wished; what he wrought he 
strenuously wrought.” That was a fine Anglo- 
Saxon sentence, hardly a Latin word in it, and 


it seemed to her to summarise exactly what 
their position ought to be with regard to the 


suffrage. Did they believe in it intensely ? 
Did they wish for it greatly? Were they pre- 
for it? She was 


Well, 
had to do 
In this case 


first thing they 


Great Britain and Ireland. It was curious to 


speak of these gentlemen as tools, but that was 
the only word which adequately expressed what 


their mission in life was. They went to do 
something for the people which the people 
could not do without their help. Now, the 
question was, ‘‘ Are we preparing them for the 
special work in Parliament which we want 
them to do for us?” She was aware that they 
did not go to Parliament solely and simply to 
work for them, but then there was the great 
and duly constituted male electorate, which 
existed wholly to see that that other work was 
done, and until women had obtained the lever 
by which to give effect to their wishes they 
could not give them any mandate at all, 
because they could not give or withhold a vote, 
whatever their views might be on foreign 
policy, on temperauce legislation, on educa- 
tion, or on home affairs generally. 


Miss Ryley concluded by saying: ‘Let us 


come back to our original starting-place, viz., 


motion, urged 
traditions of the Liberal P in times when 


that to be useful political women we must be 
voting women, and that we shall never become 
voting women unless we send to Parliament, or 
cause to be sent to Parliament, men who are in 
favour of our voting, and that we shall never 
attain this object unless we get candidates and 
leaders of the party, locally and generally, to 
see that they cannot expect either or 
other help from us unless the candidate is pre. 
pared to vote fora Bill granting the suffrage to 
women.” (Applause.) . 


Mrs. Taylor (Southport), in seconding the 
that it was based on the best 


representatives received their instructions from 


their supporters and not from caucases and 
commi' 


ttees, and when measures were intro- 


duced and carried in Parliament because of 
their justice, 


and not because of their 
expediency. Their leaders were not then the 
puppets of political wirepullers, but were like 
erals, announcing the course of action they 
should take under given circumstances, and 


calling on the political organisations of the 
country to support them. 


Unfortunately for 
women, politics were conducted now in a 
different way, and most Parliamentary candi. 
dates had to take their instructions from 


political committees, these undertaking to 
work the elections for them. These com- 
mittees were glad of the help which was given 
them by volunteer political workers, help given, 
however, with the understanding on the part of 
the men workers that questions which were of 
importance to them should in Parliament 
receive attention and supers from the member 


they had assisted to send there. No doubt it 
was pleasant to’some women to win a smile 
of gratitude from an amiable candidate, or to 
gain the approving patronage of men’s political 
committees ; but might not these be bought too 
dearly? Surely the wants and interests of 
their poorer sisters ought to be their first con- 
sideration when they engaged in political work. 
It was for them more than for themselves that 
they should demand the protection of the 
su , ‘and how had they a chance of gaining 
it if they did not secure a promise from their 
future legislators that they would vote for the 


measure when returned to the House of Com- 
mons? (Applause.) 


Mrs. Hinmers led the opposition on behalf of 
Eccles, and proposed the following :—‘‘ That 


this council is of opinion that to bind Women’s 


Liberal Associations to work only for those 
members who are in favour of the enfranchise- 
ment of women would be not only to delay the 
granting of Woman's Suffrage, but also the 
passing of other urgent measures of reform.” 
She said that in bringing forward this resolu- 
tion the Eccles Women’s Liberal Association 
yielded to none in their true and staunch 
support of the Women’s Suffrage Bill. At the 
same time, as it was said that onlookers saw 
the game better than those who were playing 
it, they had surely learned from them by this 
time that in each individual pressing forward 
and insisting on his own particular pet measure 
having a foremost place on the Liberal pro- 
gramme they were defeating their own aims. 
They had their own Suffrage Bill, the Local 
Veto Bill, the Registration Bill, Home Rule for 
Ireland, Disestablishment, and half a dozen 
others, all of which went to make the Liberal 
programme, but not all of which had the entire 
support of the Liberal Party. Surely, then, it 
was 8 mistake that the supporters of each or 
any one of these particular measures should 
say that unless their candidate undertook to 
vote for, say, the Woman's Suffrage Bill they 
would not give him their support, thereby 
ignoring the other equally good and important 
measures which they as Liberals were bound to 
carry forward. Whilst advocating the particular 
measure which concerned them most nearly, 
it was surely their interest, as well as their 
duty, to give a general and hearty support to 
the candidate which their party had selected, 
even although he might not see eye to eye with 
them on every question. ‘To do otherwise, 

Mrs. Hinmers said, “is to play into the hands 
of our opponents—in vulgar parlance, it 18 like 
cutting off our nose to spite our face. (AP- 
plause.) Asa rule we, as women, have not the 
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Stansfeld in the death of her husband and 
appreciation of the services rendered by Sir 
James Stansfeld for the advancement of free- 
dom and justice. Before the meeting separated 
Miss Ryley spoke of the obligation under which 
the Union was to Mr. C. P. Scott, M.P., and 
Mr. C. E. Schwann, M.P., as representatives of 
Manchester Liberalism, by their voting for the 


Woman's Suffrage Bill. 


same opportunities that men have in coming 
into contact with and directly influencing a 
candidate. Let us, then, make the best of the 
general influence we have by proving that we 
are good Liberals, willing and ready to help on 
every measure which we believe to be for the 
good of the country.” The s er did not agree 
with Miss Ryley in her remarks on stopping work 
at elections. ‘An election, above all other 
occasions gives time and opportunity to show 
our sana i baer we - do, ant more par- 
ticular! e is against our special measure 
of scteashinninenk: The iske imaeutes for 
Eccles, Mr. Roby, a strong opponent of the 
suffrage, was, at the last general election, 
astonished at the work which the ladies 
did in the few weeks before the polling 
day. The local Liberal Council also, who at 
that election were to a man strongly opposed to 
‘Woman's Suffrage, have since then, seeing how 
much we can do and what great influence we 
can bring to bear, by a a majority resolved 
to en the measure. That is what I calla 
practical, if indirect, method of converting 
others to our view, and rest assured it is the 
best and most effective we can adopt. Our real 
strength is best exhibited in a general support 
of Liberal measures. We are not all Paganinis, 
able to fiddle on one string. It is on the full 
Liberal chord that harmonious music is pro- 
duced; any other attempt, any other distracting 
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WOMEN IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Ts Women’s Local Government Society took 
the sf. “heat afforded by the annual meetings 
of the Women's Liberal Unionist Association to 


nionist ladies, to an intormal meeting at 
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rid girs ema ca rates to the 
meeti rs. Fawcett, who dwelt on the 

valnatle service women might render as mem- Saturday, June 26, 1898. 
bers of all local bodies, of the educational value 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

of such service, and the possibility of hearty 
co-operation between women of differing views 
in imperial politics, noticeable even in Ireland 
recently. Statistics have proved that an en- 
couraging proportion of women have made use 
of the local franchise, and even the Times now 
gave them credit for much of the improved 
administration of the Poor Law in late years. 
Mrs. Fawcett shortly referred to the case of 
Mrs. Price, who had been appointed relieving 
officer of the Oswestry Board of Guardians, but 
whose appointment would almost certainly have 
remained unsanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, because of her sex, had it not been 
for the exertions of the Women’s Local Govern. 
ment Society, and especially of the hon. sec., 
Miss Leigh Browne. 

Mrs. Stanbury, the secretary, said a few 
words as to the aim and work of the Women’s 
Local Government Society, and emphasised 
the fact that though much local freedom had 
been granted to women by Parliament of late 
years, the doors of town councils and county 
councils remained barred to them, and the 
power of voting for members of these bodies 
was by far too restricted. Mrs. Montefiore, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Local 
Government Society, worked for some time 
before the recent local elections in the county 
of Sussex, in the endeavour to encourage 
suitable women to become candidates for 
boards of guardians, parish and district councils, 
and, in an interesting paper, she briefly 
described her experiences, encouraging her 
hearers to undertake a like work in their 
respective counties. 

Mrs. Richardson, the secretary of the Women’s 
Liberal Unionist Association, explained the 
relation of the two societies to one another, and 
spoke particularly of the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill, in which they had both been deeply 
interested, rn eee in regard to the position 
in which Irishwomen would be placed by the 
Bill. She pressed home the need for unfla-g 
ging vigilance in watching the action of Parlia- 
ment as regards women, and hoped for a steady 
and firmer co-operation between the societies, 
urging members of her association to help the 
Women’s Local Government Society by becom. 
ing corresponding members for their own 
districts. 

Mrs. E. O. Fordham, a member of the 
W.L.G.S. committee, addressed the meeting on 
the subject of the loss to women of their newly 
acquired rights in districts seeking incorpora- 
tion as boroughs, pointing out the absurdity of 
the law, which gives women, married and Tickets from London to the Palace of Mr. C. 
unmarried, the right both to vote for, and to be | PINHORN, 33, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 


and failure. I therefore urge you to diseard 
any policy of coercion for any particular measure, 
but rather to use your woman’s tact and influ- 
ence, and so endeavour to win over candidates 
to our side by a steady and warm support of all 
true Liberal Tien seg (Applause). 

Mrs. Eva M‘Laren, president of the South- 
port Women’s Liberal Association, wrote to 
say how earnestly she hoped that the resolution 
would be carried, and for this reason—that she 
believed, although it was possible that Woman's 
Suffrage might ultimately be granted as a result 
of party tactics, it was the duty of women to 
make it known in the most emphatic way that 
they looked to the Liberal Party for a recogni- 
tion of their claim to enfranchisement. As a 
Woman’s Suffrage Bill could only be carried by 
a@ majority voting for it in the House of 
Commons, it seemed to her that women were 
responsible for helping to send there only such 
men as were sufficiently liberal and broad- 
minded to be in favour of their enfranchise- 
ment. 

The resolution was supported by Miss Green 
(Southport), and opposed by Mrs. Tatham 
(Eccles) and Mrs. Colman (Eccles), while Mrs. 
Wait (S. W. Manchester), Mrs. Dodds, Miss 
Grundy and Mrs. Wimbolt supported the original 
resolution. 

A division on the question was taken, with 
the result that 40 votes were recorded for 
Miss Ryley’s resolution and 39 against. After 
the cheering with which this result was re- 
ceived had subsided a request was made for 
are-count. Mrs. Hinmers and her supporters 
desired to have another division taken, and to 
state their grounds for so wishing, but in the 
judgment of 1 the lady in the chair the meetin 
was against such a procedure, and she rule 
accordingly. It was clear, however, that the 
Eccles delegates felt themselves unjustly 
treated, and they retired. It was understood 
that they held that a mistake, due to a mis- 
understanding, had been made in the counting. 

Some other resolutions on public questions 
were afterwards adopted. On the motion of 
Mrs. Jackson the opinion was expressed that 
the present is a most opportune time for 
bringing before the Governments of the civi- 
lised world a wise and feasible plan by which 
international disputes should be settled by 
arbitration instead of by the savage and 
barbarous practice of war. A resolution de- 
claring that free, unsectarian, and progressive 
education should be given in all schools without 
further delay was adopted on the motion of 
Mrs. Handel Booth (Salford School Board), 
seconded by Mrs. Eli Dyson (Oldham School 
Board). The two remaining resolutions on the 
paper, both of which were approved, had refer- 
ence in the one case to social purity, and the 
other was an expression of sympathy with Lady 
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UNPRECEDENTED AND POPULAR ATTRACTIONS. 


elected to, an urban district council, but holds 
back the right to serve on a town council, and 
limits the right of the franchine to the few 
women who are on the roll. 

secteadiing eat'es Gestepeues cus eaves 

or , an e ers, Was MOV 

by tre. Sheldon Amos, who, with great earnest- 
ness, said that women must overcome their dis- 
taste for public work for the sake of the poor 


and oppressed women of the le. The reso- 
lution was seconded by Se er 


who laid stress on the non-partisan . ter of 
the society, of which she is the + and 
energetic hon. sec., and expressed the pleasure 
they had in wel e Liberal Unionist 


women. She mentioned that the Earl of Meath 
had just consented to become one of their vice- 
presidents and announced that the London 
Council had unanimously 

to pe Parliament in favour of the eligibility 
of women as county councillors. 

A vote of thanks to the o of the 
meeting was moved and seconded byMrs. Farrow 


and Mrs. Orpen. 


A LEADING CYCLE FIRM. 

Tus Beeston Cycle Co., Limited, of Coventry, 
still take the lead in the manufacture of speed 
ce. To take one instance only, Mr. D. 

icholson, at Huntingdon, on Whit-Monday, 
was second in the one mile scratch race, and he 
also rode his Beeston home second in the three 
miles scratch race. At Dersingham, near 
King’s Lynn, on Whit-Tuesday, he was first in 


the three miles scratch race. On the 
following Thursday at Wymondham, Norfolk, 
he won the two miles handicap, and only failed 


to win the mile through a fall in the final 
round. There is no question that this old- 
established firm, who have long been and are 
still ti out most successful racing 
machines, can also always be relied upon to 
make a reliable roadster or any other grade of 
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COMPULSORY REGISTRATION OF SOCIETY FOR THE 
MIDWIVES. EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


Lavy Batrour of Burleigh presided on Thursday 
afternoon over the annual meeting of the 
Association for Promoting Compulsory Regis- 
tration of Midwives, held by permission of the 
Hon. W. F. D. Smith and Lady Esther Smith, 
at 8, Grosvenor-place. Amongst the numerous 
attendance were the Hon. A. de Tatton 
Egerton, M.P., Mr. Schwann, M.P., Lady 
Esther Smith, Mr. Heywood Johnstone, M.P., 
Lady Lucy Hicks-Beach, Lady Priestley, Lady 
Maxwell, and Lady Trevelyan. . 

It was stated in the report that as the result 
of letters sent out to the various coroners 
asking permission to publish their names as 
being in favour of the objects of the association, 
168 out of 240 of these gentlemen expressed 
themselves as in accordance with them, and 
a in any way opposed the measure. 

y Balfour of Burleigh, in opening the 
proceedings, noted with satisfaction that this 
subject of compulsory registration, not in itself 
® popular one, was now getting a hold upon the 
tnballigenon of a good many people throughout 
the country, and then called upon Mr. Heywood 
Johnstone, M.P., who moved the adoption of 
the report. That gentleman, while admitting 
that there were various more or less plausible 
objections to the peeroses legislation, thought 
that these were far outweighed by the argu- 
ments in favour of such a scheme, which 
would act as a most salutary safeguard to the 
public. 

Miss Annie McCall, M.D., in seconding the 
motion, pointed out that at the present time 
the midwife, however unskilled, was under no 
control by anybody, the only risk she ran being 
that of receiving censure at the hands of a 
coroner in some case in which her conduct 
had had fatal consequences. Other speakers 
followed, and the motion was agreed to. The 
usual votes of thanks were passed. 
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Tue thirty-ninth annual meeting was held last 
week of this, the pioneer society for promoting 
and aiding women’s remunerative work and the 
self-support of those who need to earn a 
maintenance. 

The report states that the origin of the 
society, thirty-nine years ago, was the result of 
‘‘a powerful article by Harriet Martineau, 
which appeared in the Edinburgh Review of 
April, 1859, calling attention to the helpless 
condition of vast numbers of women in England 
who were obliged to resort to non-domestic 
industries as a means of support. She wrote 
‘a very large proportion of the women of 
England earn their own bread; and there is no 
saying how much good may be done, and how 


much misery may be saved by a timely recogni- 


tion of this simple truth.’ 

‘“‘ At the time at which that article appeared, 
scarcely any occupations were open to women, 
and scarcely any women had received such 
technical training as would enable them 
to do good work in a methodical and 
businesslike manner. The Society, therefore, 
was formed to promote the technical training of 
women, and their increased employment in 
industrial pursuits. It has been a pioneer 


from the first, making full inquiries about 
various trades and occupations, and selecting 
those which are suited to the physical strength 
and general powers of women. 

‘‘The committee were convinced that women 
could not do good work unless they were 
properly trained for it, so they turned their 
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attention to procuring for girls training as 
thorough as that which is usually giyen to 
boys. They rejoice that the necessity for 
technical training for women is now very 
generally acknowledged. Experience also has 
shown beyond a doubt that if a woman is 
efficient in the work she undertakes, if she is 
businesslike, punctual, and orderly, she opens 
the way for many others in the same industry, 
just as surely as one who is careless or frivolous 
closes a possible opening. The committee, 
therefore, always do their utmost to recommend 
to employers those only who can do well the 
work they undertake to do. 


‘In this work of technical training, the Pfeiffer 
student fund and the apprentice fund prove 
most valuable. By their means the commitiee 
are frequently able to grant loans for training or 
apprentice fees to those who cannot otherwise 
procure them. In most cases the loan thus 
granted is repaid by small instalments as soon 
as the recipient of the loan is able to earn 
wages. The money thus repaid is always 
distinctly kept for purposes of training, none 
of it being used for the general office expenses. 
Thus a fund is always kept in hand for appren- 
tice loans. People as a rule value more highly 
that which costs them something than that 
which they can get for nothing. 


‘‘ During the past year twelve applicants have 
been helped from these funds, and 56 young 
women have begun to learn some business 
through the direct introduction of the Society. 
Through the direct: agency of the Society 
69 women have obtained permanent engage- 
ments, and those seeking temporary work have 
been employed on 304 occasions. 


‘‘ The case of gentlewomen who have reached 
middle age without any experience of work 
beyond that gained in their own homes is most 
hard, and the committee, in conjunction with 
others interested in women’s work, have 
done their utmost to find openings for them, 
but with very little success. Employers con 
stantly want the services of women between 20 
and 85 years of age, occasionally extending it 
to 40, but they will seldom engage any one 
over 40, however capable she may be. 

‘“‘ The committee regret that they seldom have 
it in their power to help those who have not 
received training of some kind. At the present 
time the register contains the names of 288 
women who are seeking engagements as lec- 
turers, governesses, shorthand writers, typists, 
bookkeepers, matrons, &c., and of 145 seeking 


occasional work. This occasional work is of | 


most varied description, as will be seen from 
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applicants who are waiting for, or who are 
unable to take regular engagements. The 
clerical work which is done in the office proves 


| a valuable means of training for young clerks, 


and many of those who are now most 
successful made their first start in the office. 
Needlework, plain and fancy, is another branch 
of temporary work. Dressmakers, up- 
holstresses, embroideresses, menders, &c., are 
recommended at the office. The register con- 
tains the names of 69 waitresses living in 
different parts of London. All have been 
parlourmaids in well-ordered households and 
are recommended by the ladies with whom 
they last lived. They are for the most part 
married women who are very glad to add to the 
comfort of their homes by work which they 
thoroughly understand, and which takes them 
away from their families only for a few hours 
at a time. Some who have no young children 
or who are not married can take situations for 
a few weeks at a time. : 

‘Legislative restrictions on the work of 
women tend to deprive them of work, 
for they cause great inconvenience to em- 
ployers, and thus considerably increase the 
difficulties with which women have to contend 
in their efforts to maintain themselves honestly 
and respectably. Overwork is assuredly an 
evil, but far greater evils, both moral and 
physical, arise from want of work—and, as a 
consequence, want of sufficient food, clothing, 
and fuel. Unfortunately, at the present time, 
there is an ever-increasing tendency to interfere 
with the labour of adult women, who are 
obliged to obey laws which seem to press 
hardly upon them. During: the past year 
several instances of hardship caused by special 
restrictions on the hours and conditions of 
women’s work have come under the notice of 
the committee, and they would earnestly 
entreat all who are interested in the well-being 
of women to consider well before they give 
support and encouragement to measures which 
must bring extra suffering on them. 

‘‘ Home work has been specially threatened, 
and though the committee are fully aware that 
there are some insanitary homes where much 
improvement might be introduced by -local 
sanitary authorities, this is no reason why the 
State should interfere to prevent home work. 
There are hundreds of women who, for various 
reasons, cannot leave home to work in factories, 
yet they must maintain themselves, and very 
frequently others dependent on them. Many 
are not strong enough to work for a whole day 
in a factory, yet they can earn something if 
they can do the work at home, resting from 


the list. It is a great help to many of the | time to time.” 
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At the annual mee of the Society, which 
was held at the offices, 22, Berners-street, W., 
Lord Stanmore, the president, who occupied 
the chair, after alluding in terms of deep regret 
to the death of Mr. Gladstone, who was one 
of the vice-presidents of the society, said that it 
was well to bear in mind that there were 
dangers in carrying too far the view, sound 
though it was, that the right to work as men 
and women pleased should be interfered with 
as little as possible by he greats restrictions. 
There were cases in which people required to 
be protected from themselves, and from the 
influence of others. He hoped the society 
would, therefore, lay down no hard and fast 
rule in this matter and say that legislative 
restrictions should never be introduced. Mrs. 
Westlake moved the adoption of the 89th 
annual report. She said the society was one of 
the earliest pioneers in the work of promoting 
the technical training of women and their in- 
creased employment. Thirty-nine years ago, 
when the society was founded, the medical pro- 
fession and many other professions which were 
now thrown over to women, were absolutely 
closed to them. The openings were continually 
increasing. Mr. 8. D. Fuller seconded the 
motion, and the report was adopted. The 
members of the committee were elected on the 
motion of Mr. C. 8. Loch, seconded by Miss 
Alice Ravenhill, and the proceedings closed 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman, proposed 
by the Hon. Dudley Fortescue. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 
No. 1.—THE BAKER. 


Mr. T. StreatER, 56, Southam Street, Kensal 
Road, London, writes: ‘‘I have received so 
much benefit from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa I feel 
that I must thank you for it. I am a baker by 
trade, which, as you know, is very hard work, 
but I am pleased to say that when I am done 
of a night I go home and have acup of your 
Cocoa, and feel quite fresh again, and then I go 
and enjoy myself. But before I took to Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, I used to mess about indoors 
as tired as could be.” 

Vi-Cocoa has become a household word 
amongst us. Prepared from substances of 
admitted dietetic value, Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
is at once digestive and refreshing, nutritious 
and invigorating. This is the secret of its 
phenomenal success. It seems, so far as we can 
gather, to agree with everybody and everybody is 
agreed in giving it a good name. Apparently it 
is the accepted beverage of a people who have 
recognised and appreciated its remarkable 
health-giving properties. And certainly in this 
age of rush and worry, wear and tear, when the 
energies of mind and body are so severely 
taxed, it is an ideal food. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all chemists, grocers and stores, or from 60, 61 
and 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 

As an unparalleled test of merit, a dainty 
sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be sent 
free on application to any address, if when 
writing (a postcard will do) the reader will name 
the Woman’s SIGNAL. 
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THE BEST IN CORN FLOUR 
BROWN & POLSON’S 


“PATENT” BRAND. 


This is no idle claim. For over 
40 years Brown & Polson have 
possessed and extended this reputa- 
tion. Substitution is rampant— 
some inferior substitutions are even 
sold at the same price as Brown & 
Polson's ““ PATENT,” but even if 
you pay a little more for the Best, 
the slight extra cost of the pudding 
will hardly be noticed, while the 
superiority in flavour and quality 
will be distinguished at once. 

There is as much difference in the 
qualities of Corn Flour as there is in 
the qualities of tea. 


oe 


—— eee 


SEE THAT YOU CET THE BEST 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Karrie Ovtron. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 
CHEESE DISHES—(continued.) 
A very tempting dish can be made of 
CHEESE STRAWS. 

For this rub two ounces of butter into four 
ounces of fine flour ; add three ounces of grated 
cheese, a little cayenne pepper and salt, and 
bind this with a beaten egg and a little cold 
water if necessary. Turn out on a floured 
board, knead a little into shape and roll out 
once thinly. Trim the paste evenly, and cut 
the straws in equal lengths. Cut out some 
rings by using two round cutters, one smaller 
than the other, or join the ends of some of the 
straws, which will do as well. A very pretty 

ent of the straws can be made to 
resemble sheaves by squeezing several of the 
straws together at the waist and twisting a 
straw round. Place the sheaves, straws and 
rings on a greased oven tin and bake in a 
moderate oven till a pretty fawncolour. Arrange 
the straws in the rings to look like bundles of 
sticks. The scraps of pastry over should all 
be placed neatly together and rolled out again. 
Cheese biscuits can also be made from this 
mixture 


A simple and expeditious dish can be made 
by piling grated cheese on biscuits in the 
following manner. Grate a quarter of a 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


+ The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes so 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happl- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. Arison 
Box Z, 4 Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s, 94 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
: utton. 
»» Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
&-Button. 
: Ohevrette, 2/11, 3/11 


pound of cheese, add a saltspoonful of melted 
tter, half a teaspoonful of mustard, three 
drops of Tarragon vinegar, a little salt, and a 
very small amount of . Mix all thoroughly 
together, pile high on small round water biscuits 
and sprinkle with coralline pepper. 

BREAD AND CHEBSE PUDDING. 

For this pour half a pint of boiling milk over 
half a pint of bread crumbs. Stir in one ounce 
of butter, and leave to soak half an hour. Add 
a little pepper and salt, a pinch of mustard, 


two ounces pay cheese, and one or two 
beaten . ein a deep pie-dish greased, 
in : moderate oven. 

or 


CHEESE BATTER PUDDING, 
make a batter of four ounces of flour, half a 
po of milk, and one or two eggs. Add one 
lespoonful of bread crumbs, a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of greased cheese, a little season- 
ing, and, lastly, half a teaspoonful of bakin 
wder. Pour into a gre pudding dish an 
e, or this pudding may be steamed. 

Of late years cheese and potatoes has become 

a rather favourité dish. -I give two recipes :— 
POMMES DE TERRE AU PARMESAN. 

For this take six cold sliced potatoes, cut the 
slices into rounds with a cutter; sprinkle them 
with pepper and salt, and fry with two ounces 
of butter, drain, put on a dish, cover with sauce 
made of half a pint of milk, one ounce of butter, 
one ounce of flour, two boiled onions chopped, 
one tablespoonful of cream, a little pepper and 
salt, sp: e on the top one ounce of grated 
Parmesan and a little finely-minced parsley. 

POTATO AND CHEESE SOUFFLES. 

Bake in the oven five equal-sized potatoes, 
cut them in two, scoop out the potato, leaving 
a good casing behind. Pound the potato, mix- 
ing with it two yolks of eggs beaten, one table- 
spoonful of milk or cream, one ounce of butter, 
seasoning, two ounces of grated cheese, lastly, 
two whites of eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Fill 
into the potato cases, and bake in a moderate 
oven ‘for about ten minutes. A few browned 
crumbs may be sprinkled on the top. This is 
a very interesting looking dish and should be 
served very hot. 

In my next paper I hope to give several 
dishes in which cheese is the chief ingredient. 


LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


The Course of Training for Ladies who wish to 
become HEALTH LECTURERS, SANITARY 
INSPECTORS, etc., begins on Szpremser 19rx, 
1898. Fee, for the Course, £12 12s. 

Three Free Scholarships art offered to Ladies 
resident in Liverpool. 


It is also proposed to train LADIES FOR 
THE NURSERY on the Lines of the ‘‘ Norland 
Institute," London. Fee, £20. 

For further particulars, apply to 

THe Srupents’ SECRETARY, 
8, Sandon-terrace, Liverpool. 


THE NEW LEMONADE 


2 Gallons for 43d. 


Many people suffer from extreme th 
during the summer. Messrs. Foster Clarke 
Co. with their 


Elffel Tower Lemonade 


have supplied a want that has so long been 
felt. Eirrs, Tower Lemonapg is made from 
the finest lemons, and the great advantage is 
that it is Na manufactured in Italy, in the 
midst of the lemon orchards. The lemons are 
taken direct from the trees to the factory to 
commence their transformation into the E1rre, 
Towgr Lsmonapg. You can get thirty-two 
tumblers (or two gallons) for fourpence-half. 
ng Of all Grocers, or a sample will be sent 
or six stamps. G. FOSTER CLARK & 
CO., No. 67, Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 


WITZERLAND, Paris, Geneva, Chamonix, 
Mont Blanc, Tétenoire Pass, Vernayaz, 
Montreux, Chillon Castle, Lausanne, 12 guineas 
inclusive. Mr.and Mrs. HOOPER'’S personall 
conducted and select parties, July 8th, 
August 5th; first-class hotels ; itinerary gratis, 
ghburita, Compton-terrace, London. 
Central Offices, 158, Strand, W.C. 


To Rome and Back for 14 guineas. 
Date of Departure, October 5th. 


Price List and Description free. 
McCALLUM’S 


Cycling 
Kals. 


Navy Blue, or Fawn, 3s. 11d. 


All Wool, Fawn Beige, Ss. 11d. 
(State Size Corset Worn.) 


“Please send list of your Kals for 
Cycling. I am very pleased with those 
T had for ordinary wear.” a2 

Manchester, Sept. 29th, 1897. 

Address— 


Manageress, KALS, LTD., 17, Stonehouse, PLYMOUTH. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


‘‘One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 
resent day is Mies Sapies, of 211, Oxford Street. 
he thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 

individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout."—Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


Please Note CHancE or AppREss to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 
New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


FOR LADIES’ 


VIDE PRESS.—AII should visit the establishment of 


GARROULD. 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


For Household Linens, Blankets, Flannels, &c: 


Ready-made Sheets, large size, from 6/11 per pair. 
Hem-Stitched Linen Sheets, from 16/6 per pair. 
Damask Table Cloths, from 5/11 per dozen. 
Frilled Pillow Slips, from 1/- each. 


Real Witney Blankets, from 8/11 per pair. 
Soft Turkish Towels, 6/9 the dozen. 


SPACIOUS SHOW ROOM 


AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 100, 152, 154, 156, 468, 160, sagware Ra, Hyde Park, ¥. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ GARROULD.” 


Telephone 847 Pappineron. 


June 16, 1898, 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Mrs. Saran Mitng.—I agree with you that 
Mrs. Eva McLaren was a perfect chairman at 
the B. W.T.A. meeting—calm and unrufiled, 
gracious and yet decided, and perfectly impar- 
tial. Ac cannot prevent interruptions 
which pretend to be ‘ points of order,” or “‘ per- 
sonal explanations,’ as both these, if genuine, 
are legitimate interpositions in speeches; but 
they are equally disconcerting to the s er, 
though legal, and are often deliberately used 
to break the influence of a speech by inter- 
rupting its flow. You will remember, no 
doubt, that Mrs. Sheldon Amos particular 
epee against one interruption whic 

made her forget her intended observation. 
Mrs. McLaren was bound to hear either pre- 
tended or real ‘points of order.” What I 
meant about the ballot was that it was not 
taken and counted with the precautions and 
arrangements of a Parliamentary ballot. Of 
course, the association has re-elected Lady 
Henry Somerset by a very large majority; I 
ote the exact numbers in the ballot, you know. 
hey were about seven to one, but I willingly 
mention, as you request me, that you computed 
that those who stood up in Lady Henry 
Somerset’s favour were about ten to one 
instead of what I computed them. 

Miss Cuarke (Street).—The Midwives’ Bill is 
ee extinguished for this year; the General 

edical Council's opposition killed it. How- 
ever, the meeting reported this week shows 
that it has active advocates, and it will need 
watchfulness to prevent its being made penal 
for one woman to help another in any 
emergency, on some future opportunity. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


193—Ladies’ and Misses’ Coat and Jacket Sleeve. 


(Hints by May Manton.) 


Wits the change in the style’ of sleeves, man 
garments have become old-fashioned whic 
otherwise are good and wearable. The sleeve 
shown in the cut is in the latest style, and, asa 
rule, can be cut from one of last season. It is 
two-seamed and moderately snug-fitting, the 
fulness at the top being laid in plaits. To get 
the best effect, it should have an interfacing of 
tailors’ canvas three inches deep at the wrist. 

To make this sleeve for a lady in the medium 
size will require one yard of 54 in. material ; for 
a@ miss of fourteen years, seven-eighths of a 
yard. The pattern, No. 7,183, is cut in sizes 
for a 82 in., 36 in., and 40 in. bust measure, and 
for misses of 12, 14 and 16 years. 

Any pattern will be posted to any address in 
Great Britain or abroad on receipt of 6d. in 
stamps by the Bazar Pattern Co. (Department 
W.), Belper. The bathing costume and petti- 
coat bodice patterns illustrated last week, can 
be had at the same price from the above address. 


You will generally suffer for wishing to appear 
other than you really are, whether it be richer, 
or greater, or more learned. The mask sooz= 
becomes an instrument of torture. 


How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure! 


THE WOMANS SIGNAL. 


Current Newws 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Tae Domestic Servants’ BENEVOLENT 
InstiTUTION. — The annual report of this 
charity states that since its formation the 
institution has elected 849 pensioners, 95 of 
whom are now in reciept of from £15 to £20 

r annum. Upwards of £48,500 has been 
istributed in pensions and temporary relief 


A MATRIMONIAL 
ROMANCE 
THE MOTHER OF FIVE. 


Hemineron is a tiny Somerset village, about 
four miles from the small town of 
Radstoek, where lives at Rose Cottage, Mr. 
K. N. Nicholas, of a 3 
farm, with his wife and five bonnie o 

Mrs. Nicholas is a buoyant-spirited lady of 


to aged, infirm, and distressed domestic 

servants, and the charity has now a reserve ey erate xsd nents pases ey 

fund OF SO4;B07 enemas Although but thirty years of age, she is the 
mother of five bonnie straight -limbed, rosy 


Tue QUEEN AND MR. GuapstTons’s DEATH.— 
The newspapers published a telegram of 
sympathy sent to Mrs. Gladstone by the 
Queen on the funeral day. It shows that note of 
deep and true sympathy towards a and 
suffering invariably displayed by the Sovereign. 
‘‘ My thoughts are much with you to-day when 
your dear husband is laid to rest. To-day’s 
ceremony will be, most trying and painful for 
you, but it will be, at the same time, gratifying 
to you to see the respect and regret evinced by 
the nation for the memory of one whose 
character and intellectual abilities marked him 
as one of the most distinguished statesmen of my 
reign. I shall ever gratefully remember his 
devotion and zeal in all that concerned m 
papas welfare and that of my family.” It 

as been said—but in our opinion most thought- 
lessly—that the Queen capt to have expressed 
@ more personal feeling of friendship towards 
Mr. Gladstone, but we ince of nothing in the 
Constitution which compels the Sovereign to 
be insincere. The Queen may have been right 
or wrong in not re g Mr. Gladstone as a 
personal friend, but if it was a fact that she did 
not entertain that particular feeling, she is to 
be honoured for her entire sincerity even in a 
moment like the present. Mr. Bright said of 
the Qdeen that she was the most absolutely 
truthful human being he had ever known. 
Surely she is to be respected, not blamed, for 
deserving that high praise.— The Spectator. 

*  * * 

ANTI-VivisEcTION Poticy.— At the annual 
meeting of the National Anti - Vivisection 
Society, the Hon. Stephen Coleridge read the 
following outline of the ‘‘ lesser measures” that 
the Society intends henceforth to advocate and 
to try to get carried through Parliament, instead 
of continuing what he considers the “sterile 
policy” of asking for total abolition of the 

ractice. The new Bill is to include the fol- 
owing :—‘‘ 1. The object to be aimed at:— 
The elimination of torture from physiological 
research. The present law affords no adequate 
machinery for preventing torture. 2. Sug- 
gested measures:—(1) That a physiologist 
desiring to perform an experiment should have 
to make an application to the Home Office, 
setting out the nature of the experiment and 
the benefit to humanity the physiologist 
hopes to obtain from the experiment. 
2. That the Home Secretary may, if he think 
fit, thereupon issue a licence to the physiologist 
so applying to perform that single specific 
experiment upon the living animal at a specified 
time and place, complete anesthesia, 2.e., by 
chloroform or ether, to be secured before the 
operation begins, and the animal's life to be 
taken before it recovers from complete anes- 
thesia; any breach of these conditions bein 
penal. 3. That eppornny shall be afforde 
for inspection by the public of the applications 
sent in, as above provided, to the Home Office 
for licences. 4. That an independent inspector, 
and a limited number of persons holding 
medical or other university degrees, should have 
free access to the place where the experiment 
takes place at the time of its occurrence.” 

x * * 

CorrEcTIon.—It was in the Batley Reporter 
that the interview which Mr. Reuben Blakeley, 
of New Zealand, from which the Siena quoted, 
originally appeared ; it was by error attributed 
to the News. 


children, notwithstanding that er have only 
just recovered from influenza, which also seized 
the mother shortly after her confinement, an 
eventof some few weeks ago. She described the ~ 
troubles she has recently undergone to a press 
representative who called on her, as follows :— 

“ About seven weeks before my last baby 
was born, I suffered terribly from indigestion, 
spasms, and weakness of the nerves to such 
an extent that my heart and brain were 
affected, and I could not bear anyone to 
come near me. For the last three years I 
had suffered from these complaints, but at the 
time I mention my health went from bad to 
worse, and my husband and myself dreaded my 
aceon con eno ga About aor ae 

a@ppened to a per oO e@ many 
re cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills far 
Pale People, and I asked my husband to buy 
me a@ box of the Pills. He did so, and after 
taking them I improved so much that when my 
child was born I had less trouble than with any 
of the other children. The doctor and neigh- 
bours were astonished. 

‘Soon after I was getting about and stron, 
again I had a severe attack of influenza, whi 
threw me back, but I resumed taking Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills and found them of great 
service; they quite restored my aang 

‘You can honestly recommend these pills 
from your own experience ?” 

‘I can. They have proved valuable prin- 
cipally during my confinement, but they have 
also improved my digestion, strengthened the 
nerves, and my head and heart are very much 
better now. have seen many doctors, and 
they all told me it was nothing but overwork 
and weakness that caused my suffering, and they 
could do nothing for me.” 

Mr. Nicholas corroborated what his wife had 
said, remarking, ‘In the spring she was so ill 
that we thought she would not keep her mind. 
She suffered very much until she tried Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas each said they were 
willing to have their statements published that 
their experiences might benefit others, and after 
expressing pleasure with such sincere and 
straightforward testimony of the value of 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, the reporter departed. 
It is not only for all forms of female weakness 
that Dr. Williams’ Pills have proved themselves 
valuable. They have cured paralysis, locomotor 
ataxy, rheumatism, and sciatica; also all 
diseases arising from impoverishment of the 
blood, scrofula, rickets, chronic erysipelas, con- _ 
sumption of the bowels and lungs, anemia, pale 
and sallow complexion, general muscular weak- 
ness, loss of appetite, palpitations, pains in the 
back, nervous headache, and early decay. These 
Pills are sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn - viaduct, 
London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 
18s.9d. Pills sold under any other title than 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, are 
mere substitutes, which will prove quite 
worthless. 


Tose who seek for the philosopher's stone, it 
is said, must not do so with any covetous desire 
to be rich ; for otherwise they shall never find 
it. But most true it is, that whosoever would 
have the jewel of contentment (which turns all 
into gold, yea, want into wealth) must come 
with minds divested of all ambitious and 
covetous thoughts, else are they never likely to 
obtain it. 


* * * 

Mrs. Humpury Warp's new novel, entitled, 
‘“‘Helbeck of Bannisdule,’’ was published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, on June loth. The story 
deals with social Catholic life. 
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WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY. oo = 
4Pearls,and2 
JEWELLERS, DIAMOND MERCHANTS, ae a 
clear set in 
AND SILVERSMITHS. Gold, £4 4s, 
Half-Huntin, 
OLD WATCHES Uase, Gold Key- 
AND JEWELLERY ‘loss Watch, 
BOUGHT FOR CASH Bo. 219. “"p age 
No. 208, OR TAKEN abiainy 
Pansy IN EXCHANGE. = or 
Pe ndant anoy Dial. 
atch. 
Bnamelled in True Natoral Colours, PREM en the nue ss 
with Diamond Oentre. PURCYASE of a £ : 
Choice Varlety of Colours in Stock,  WaTCH,” 400 Iilus- 6 15s 
Pinest Quality Movements, trations. 160 Pages, and Watch, 
18-ct. Gola, £6 15s. Post Free. 25 5s. 


Also in 14-ct. Gold, £4. 


Rusy Emerato ite Emerato Moonstone .Berve Rusy Awmernysr Nepurrre Crysourre Eweratp 


Our Newest Registered No. 812,237, “REMEMBRANCE” Bracelet, Fine Gold and Real Stones, £6 16s. 


Wine 22" Sans ALCoHoL” 


ROMEO (Red Champagne) ... 1/6 per Pint Bottle, 24 in a case. 
iT) 9 99 ove 2/- 99 Quart 99 12 99 
JULIET,. (White Champagne) 1/6 ,, Pint ,, 24 9 
” ” ” 2/- ,, Quart ,, 12 ” 


Usual Trade Discount upon Orders for ro or more Cases, Camere Paid. 
Guaranteed to keep in any climate, and Free.from Alcoho! 


Obtainanle from, the,test Grocers, . SANG ALCOHOL C0., 39, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


Name and address of nearest Agent supplied on application. ; 
PRICES of the Still Wines, 1/6 Reputed Quarts ; 1]/- Reputed Pints; 6d. Half-Pints. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE, KNITTER PURE me manuracronce 


and Save the 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. KNITS Scovae Sitti woo Middiemen’s Profits. 


COTTON, IN- TWEEDS, 
The choicest roasted nibs (orokea-ap beans) of the roriieen it oo tea pecian ua ‘ 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic Pit Pie te A4WABDS inetuding wai oy for Walking, Oye! cli ing, Go ahg a 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use & FOED NT REIRON ..or the ~ HAR’ Nom @ MACEINR SUN " MAOHIN . Jarre See TS Post >) ae 
nely-flavoured powder— Cocoaine,” a produc. which La oat ME aia tlh al gta) 00, 12D, HEATHER co. TRELUIEIS SCOTLAND. 


Fe cd etn lh Ta cee ih ache, etiatelalls aking tha 
tea, of whic 8 now, with man: nenc ny eo 
place. Its active principle being = sends parvo ptisailants, CO MFORT Our Newest Invention — Perfect THE VEGETARIAN DEPOT 


supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the Figwes sittout (Compression, through 81, Praed Street, Paddington B Lenton, WwW. 


system. Sold only * late ed Tins. If unable to obtain it All Goods intended for Health an are kept. 

of your tradesman a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps. C O R S E T S Knitted Coreet ct “Clothing a, Ruel Boccia. Byciis Ciothing, ousehold e 
ans oad, Nott m.— 8. rature, etc ice List mn, OF 

JAMES EPPS & 00., Homeopathic Chemists, London. = Woman's Signal. oe | One Gpen. vemdiag14, claiip. Sa RPPHONECe OF Hy 


“THE WOMAN’S' SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 

The “WOMAN'S SICNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., por paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire “THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note sor the amount, 
as stated above, addvessed :— . 
To the Manager, © WOMAN'S SICNAL,” 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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